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A peculiar feature of the woman-suffrage propa- 
ganda, says the Current, lies in the fact that it finds 
readier converts among men than among women. 


Victor Hugo follows the commendable example of 


- | friends. 


the old man planting the apple-tree, and in the eighty- | 


third year of his age is overseeing the building of a 
house. This is one way of prolonging life and of 
casting out the fear of death. 


Sir William Harcourt, Secretary of Home Affairs in 
England, is trying to abolish prize-fighting from the 
realm, but finds it difficult to persuade the magistrates 
that any penalties ought to be inflicted when the fight- 
ing is fair. They are not alone in being slow to dis- 
cover the foul results of even fair fighting. 


Some of our exchanges are lamenting the decay of 
the custom of New Year’s calls. Doubtless there are 
some things in the practice that would have been 
worth preserving. But when we think of the New- 
Year’s day of five years ago, when ladies engaged in 
a reckless competition to secure the largest number of 
callers, and thus felt compelled to open their houses | 
to men whose presence on any other day in the year 


would have been an intrusion, we are not so regretful 
after all. 


An interesting problem confronts the Ohio legisla- 
ture, which convened last week. The Constitution of 
the State, as lately interpreted by the courts, forbids 
the taxing of saloons, on the ground that this would 
recognize their lawful character. Public sentiment in 
Ohio, both in and out of the legislature, demands the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, but has not the 


and familiarized 


———__ 


The Index tells us that the Free Thought Club ¢ 
Montreal has utilized the mania for holiday cards t 
using handsome ones bearing verses and sentiments of © 
liberal thought. This is a hint which ought to beremem- 
_bered not only for the next holiday season but for a 
seasons. Banner-words, emblems, mottoes, prove 
try both make and hold much of 
the moral and religious life of every age, and if the 
liberal thinker expects to leave a deep impression upor 
either the religion or morals of his age, he must not 
despise these aids. 
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We learn from the Independent that Rev. Josepl 
Cook “ will open his usual course of lectures in Boston? 
the first Monday in February. He has made a cite: 
cuit of the country during the past three mont 
traveling along the northern border to Puget’s Sou 
thence along the Pacific coast and by the Soutl 
Pacific Railroad to New Orleans and other Souther 
cities, whence he arrived in Bostgn the first of th 
year.” During his visit at New Orleans certain re 
marks made in his usual vein called out a repy 3 Tom 
our friend Mr. Allen, which we publish with s 
abridgment on page 404. 
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“Larceny in Literature” is the striking and allite 
tive title of a bright editorial on the copyright ques cof 
in the Ann Arbor Index. The limits of a paragra 
forbid our discussing this writer’s conclusions, and: x 
wish simply to enter protest against the ques 
begging epithet of his title. He follows the exaz ) 
of most writers who take his side of the wile 
assuming that whoever repeats (reproduces) ¢ . 
thought is manifestly contravening a 


Now to us such a proposition seems very far f rel 


> manifest. We are accustomed to look on copyright 
- laws as a device of the State to promote the general 
' welfare by diffusing culture, and to that end securing 
* authors a revenue proportioned to their success in 
supplying the popular need. And so we think that 
_ the question of extending the system to embrace 
- different countries is one that involves many complex 
' elements (if we may be pardoned the Hibernicism) and 
_ one that is not to be settled by an alliterative epithet. 


) Spurgeon, the great preacher of London, has re- 
* cently been presented by an admirer with an elegant 
' carriage, furnished with book-shelves and an ample 
array of cigar-trays. Poor Spurgeon, crippled and 
' gouty, continues, like too many others, to preach the 
_ gospel of purity with foul breath, and mingles his as- 
_ pirations with tobacco incense. It is ungracious to | 
' call attention to the blemishes on the robes of a great. 
' man. Much of his work is removed from that which 
_ we stand for by the whole diameter of the theological | 
- globe, yet we rejoice in the excellence of many things 
» which he accomplishes, and all the more regret the | 


q cigars. 


| 


_ J. Stuart Blackie, the + ecbiiaiiadia, quaint and 
» always interesting old Scotch professor, greatly shocked | 


_ man of eighty closed by singing in a spirited fashion | 
' anold Scotch song. There are many things in Glas- 
5 , as we remember it, that ought to shock the’ 


' universe. Professor Blackie in many other ways has 
_ taught that the glad saint may yet be the devout one, | 


“Thou art each, and thou art all 
In Creation’s living Hall, 
Every breathing shape of beauty, 
Every solemn voice of duty! 
Every high and holy mood, 
All that’s great, and all that’s good, 
All is Echo sent from Thee, 
God of gladness, God of glee!” 
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In the death of William Henry Channing, which 
» occurred in London during the closing days. of the 
» old year, there has passed away one more of those 
subtle seers who formed the famous school of tran-. 
-seendentalists in and around the Boston of thirty 
| years ago. 
of the most significant occasions in the history of 
_ American thought and reform, and in the later years of 
x his life he was able to make Limanlf almost as much 
_ at home in London as he had been in Boston, where a 
_ few years ago one of his daughters was married to 
 Eawin Arnold, the poet-interpreter of the East. 

_ Channing was a man of strong individuality, a man 8 
» known and remembered quite independent of the) 
is sat name he bore, but still doubtless his most last- 
3 ang eg gag to literature is the life of his great 
3, William Ellery Channing. 
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_ the conventional piety of Glasgow recently by lecturing | 
_ on Sunday upon “Scotch Love Songs, * and the old | 


4 istian church much more than the discussion of | 
| those things that make forever young the human heart, | 
_ the passionate revelation of the divinest force of the | 


' as in the following stanza from his “The God of Glee”: | ° 


His word and presence have graced some | 


Our hearty contemporary, the Religio- Philosophical 

Journal, has been much concerned recently over the 
defects of Unitarianism, and has pointed out several 
roads of reform. What is spasmodic with our con- 
temporary is chronic with us. Itis a part of our life’s 
work to find the defects of Unitarianism and to correct 
them. We have'no apologies to make for this move- 
ment, content to leave its final estimate to time, the 
only fair and thorough critic. But we are glad to 
work with a body of men and women whose candor is 
great enough to recognize the limitations of the human 
mind and to emphasize that modesty of soul that is 
content to grapple with the nearer problems, to deal 
with the more present realities, even though such a 
course incur the disadvantage of having no system of 
philosophy and of having few dogmatic certitudes. 
We are glad to work with those who cannot make a 
dogmatic test of excellence or fellowship out of the 
great and abiding hopes of an unending life. Our 
exchange is troubled because we do not make more of 
these in our columns. So also are we shy of parading 
much the inner life of our heart. Mother-memories, 
fireside affections, the holy helpfulness of human loves ; 
from these come the strength of our daily work, but 
we do not project them into our editorial columns. 
For the same reason do we hold the tender hope of an 
‘immortal life too sacred and high to be proven by 
logic, to be demonstrated by sight, or to be used as a 
dogma. Our neighbor also regrets that one can read 
Unrry long without knowing that it is a Unitarian 
paper. Wethank him for the compliment. We like 
to deal with universalities. The fundamentals of re- 
ligion, like the multiplication table, are true in all de- 
nominations and perceptible in every sect. For these 
we prefer to work. If this labor seems unproductive 
and is undemonstrative, the reason is well stated by 
Mrs. C. P. Woolley in her communication to the Jour- 
nal in the issue of Dee. 27: 

It is because the best religious work of to-day, that in which 
the Unitarians are bearing full and honorable part, and in 
many respects taking the lead, is of a quiet and unaggressive 
order, dealing with broad questions of life and character, and 
dispensing with all noisy parade of sentiment and special be- 
lief, that it appears in its external results inadequate and 
worthless. Yet there never was a time when Unitarians were 


doing better, more practical work than now, work purely edu- 
cational and spiritualizing in its effects. 


While the last issue of this paper was passing 
through the press the editor was on a ten days’ ex- 
cursion in the South, and was wishing his patient 
readers the Happy New Years he was not at home to 
write. He caught glimpses of the Exposition, great 
in its incompleteness, and to him inspiring notwith- 
standing its tardiness, because it so emphatically sym- 
bolized the splendid efforts of a prostrate people to 
erect themselves once more, seeking a footing now not 
on the peculiar institutions of a section, but upon 
Mr. those principles and industries that are inter-national. 
| He had an opportunity of studying the prophetic 
work which our brother Allen is carrying on through 
and with the Unitarian church of that place, a church 
that through all its checkered history never before © 
had so great an opportunity, and probably never be- 
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fore more squarely faced it. Whatever mistakes may 
have been committed in the past, there is now but one 
thing to be done—to heroically and aggressively hold 
that position. On the last Sunday of the old year it 
was the privilege of the editor to preach in the Ex- 
position building, and try to interpret the three words 
he found focalized there, viz: Unity, Progress and 
Character, At Pass Christian, midway between New 
Orleans and Mobile, fronted by the fifteen hundred 
miles of semi-tropical seas, backed by the tempting 
depths of pine forest, with high and dry sandy foun- 


those who are working upon the most living questions — 
in religion and morals to-day. Our search of a few © 
months ago for the “Ten Great Novels” attracted ~ 
much attention and aroused much interest. Will our ~ 
subscribers in the same way help our committee to © 
find the “I'wenty Best Preachers,” to occupy our 
“Church-Door Pulpit” for the next year? 

Now read carefully the following: 

We wish to ask counsel of those who have been interestedin ~~ 


the fortnightly sermon called Unity Church-Door Pulpit this year, 
in order to judge whether or not to continue its publication. — 


It was begun as an experiment, to see if it served a need. Ags 
tested by the question of self-support the experiment has justi- — 
fied itself, and we shall be glad to go on with it. Inchurches © 
where it has been the minister’s custom to call attention to his 
church-door rival, or colleague, by a word about the sermon — 
3 gett , rinted for the day, or about its author, an easy distribution of — 
prosy than usual, it will be because they are never inter- the twenty or fifty copies has been secured. But this double test 
rupted by the gay twitter of the birdlings and they | is not quite enough. Is the C.-D. P. doing good, and should it be — 
miss the modifications of the prudential helpmeet. | | developed and made permanent? Please come into the Council! 


Altogether the trip was one to deepen his love for the | fw yn we aps Prepey sane ae for another year will you be : 
whole country, and to strengthen his hope for the| 5" © 00 SE SOE OS FOR SS Oe ee 
struggling South. As he fared sumptuously on almost | 


(1). From what you have seen of it and any use made of it, § 
the very spot where twenty-three years before he | should you say, “Go on with the C.-D.P.”? 


spent the one dark day in all his life, when hunger | | - (2). as mee onthe gees or increase your present subserip- ~ 
ion, if we do go on : 
ee ee ere 4 mee es “eee. chat (3). Can you suggest improvements in the plan—improve- F 


ments not too hard to be adopted? 
beats spears into pruning- -hooks and swords into | (4). What twenty preachers or writers would you like to hear — 


plough-shares. There is mental tonic in a trip to, from next year? Please send us your list. 
New Orleans and there is a physical balm to cold |__ The general plan would probably remain — 


sermons a year from as many ministers representing the — 
pinched bodies at Pass Christian, and the editor com- “Broad Church” element in the several Churches, or from others — 
mends both to those needing them. 


fe stand for the similar element beyond church-walls. In the a 
| note appended to each number issued, we say: “The word 
‘Unity’ in the title bears to the committee who arrange the ~ 
| series a wide meaning, pointing more to the substance than to 
the forms of religious thought and faith ; and in inviting con-— 

tributions they have sought, not only through the whole ry 
but in both directions beyond the range, of those who care : 
‘Unitarian’ name, though most of the writers must na 


dations, he found what he hopes will prove a shelter- 
ing asylum to the household banished by the fierce cold 
of the North from the Chicago home nest. If for the 
next three months the editorials prove longer and more 
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THE “CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT.” 


We cannot publish the appended note concerning | 
the “C.-D.P.” without adding a word of our own. 7 
The experiment, begun the first of last April, be found within that name. ‘New Orthodoxy,’ ‘New Judaism,’ — 
was, as far as we know, entirely unique. It was those who care for no name but ‘Religion,’ and the ‘Ethical — 
is diferct tom the now como and commend: Sten’ verona, Thea mt 
able habit of projecting the preacher’s voice on to the | 7). varying beliefs, on ‘Freedom. Fellowship and C} cr 
aimee! yea — = 9 ving: to arte ence er. in Religion.’ The eulas of mepieet is left to the writers, and ~ 
ence. was a ae rate attemp suppiemen e@ | each writer is responsible for own utterance alone, and for ~ 
preacher’s voice with the timely word of another, in wing -~ SS oe ht oe jg tee Oy itehelping 
the church itself; enabling the church-goer not only | ;; phn go § Hat the range of ce, Mase aa year wal 
to carry the word of the pastor away in his heart but probably be enlarged by looking abroad for some of the ma-— 
also the word of another’s pastor away in his hand, to | terial, and by printing now and then a paper which was sermon — 
read by himself in the afternoon or to the family in rel 8 Err pant tary a est aoee r eg a list of 
the VaR to lend it to his neighbor, and finally to But shall we try forthem? Please answer the questions obese 
-— it renee the -— <7 Lael ene Pap those aan directing to Chureh-Door Pulpit, Usrry office, 135 Wabash — 
of us who have given studious attention @ experi- | Ave cago Fe 
ment of setting up a pulpit at the church-door, the 
result has been very gratifying. The experience of 
the editor of this paper tallies ‘with the experience of 
some others. Whenever he has given the preacher 
on the tract-rack a good introduction from his end of 
the church, the rack is invariably cleared. If he neg- 
lects it the pamphlets are sometimes forgotten. We 
hope our readers will give to the questions below 
special attention and answer them promptly. A 
thoughtful answer from a considerable number of our 
subscribers to the fourth question would be particularly 
interesting, inasmuch as the result would not show 
necessarily the most popular preachers, but rather 


THE CROWN OF GREATNESS. 


There are many kinds of greatness, but all the ~ 
greatest souls, the very greatest of all, the far starsof © 
human-kind, have been distinguished by one trait, 3 
namely, an intense love of human-kind. There ig 
only one way to relieve the needs of the needy, and — 
that is by sharing with them what we have. We can — 
relieve those who are suffering from material need, the © 
poor, the exposed, the hungry, the over-worked, only | 
by sharing with them in some form our wealth ; not 
necessarily by the direct giving of money, or of prop. 
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erty; but if not that, then by the gift of time, of labor, 
of care. We can relieve those who suffer from ignor- 
ance only by sharing what we have that is peculiarly 
appropriate to their need, that is, our knowledge; and 
this we must share by deliberately sacrificing it—by 
refraining from the privilege and pleasure of gather- 
ing more knowledge in order that we may spend time, 
strength, labor and thought in teaching others. There 
are those all around us who are suffering from the 
need of comfort. They are covered with grief. They 
- have to meet great sorrow; they stand in great need 
’ of help. Now we can meet this need, as before, only 
_ by giving what we possess, which is germane to the 

- need, a share of our happiness, measures of our en- 
_ joyment; and these we may have to give in the sense 


of sacrificing them; that is, putting them aside while | 
we share in the grief of our friend, by which he may 
grieve the less and find comfort. 

Now who will not do these things when the needy 
are very close beside him and in intimate connection 
with him in his daily life? Let us suppose for a. 
moment that persons are walking, eating, traveling | 
together; who would not impart to another in such a 
case either substance or thought generously, if he had 
only one companion, or two or three? For very 
shame indeed, if for no nobler feeling, any one would 
refrain, in such conditions, from enjoying by himself 
what he could not share; that is to say, from appro- 
priating before the eyes of the others, the things or 
thoughts of which there were not enough to go round. 
Why, then, do men use so ruthlessly and carelessly 
heaps of things in the world of which there is but a 
small supply, or not enough for all who need them? 
Why will the man who would be ashamed at a table 
to enjoy a private dish which was not plentiful enough 
for all to partake of, be not ashamed in the least to be | 
rolling in comforts, privileges, pleasure and plenties, | 
while others about him are straightened and needy or | 
destitute? It is because the great world seems so far) 
off. It is easy to feel brotherly to the person eating at 
our side. It seems hard to feel our brotherhood to the 
needy afar off who have not enough to eat. The great 
world seems so remote that we are not alive to our 
' fraternal relations, to the oneness of humanity. Our 
- sense of brotherhood does not stretch to the dimen- 
- sions of the social fabric. The rich, the fortunate, 
the happy, the secure, the confident are not cruel. 
Simply, they are not great enough to place the big 
world in the same relation that the few boon com- 
rades hold; and so they act toward the many in a way 
that would shame them in their inmost hearts if 
they even tended so to act toward a few persons even 
though but chance companions of the hour. Thus itis a 
test of fine manhood and of supreme character to feel 
outward and embrace humanity. The man who can 
feel the same sense of brotherhood toward the great 
_ world at arm’s length, the same wish to feed, to clothe, 
to help, to strengthen, to teach, to comfort, to cure; 
the same grief, if he must enjoy all these blessings 
and know that others are suffering in need of them, 
_ that he would feel if he were thus privileged above 
- the few companions in his house,—this man is great, 


i 


his heart is of that grandeur which we see in pro- 
phetic and devoted souls. This is why the very great 
souls have been distinguished by intense love of man- 
kind, because to reach out with love to what is far, 
and to bring the remote near, is the attribute of great- 
ness both of mind and of heart. J. Vv. B. 


BRONTE. 


Triad of noble hearts and nobler minds ! 
Needs not the worker of these happier years 
Think on your yearnings, trials, bitter tears, 


Your fond hopes long delayed till outlet finds 
Your best and bravest, and the dull world blinds 


With blaze of genius towering o’er its fears ; 
The Spring holds all the bounteous Summer wears. 

In thought bloom buds despoiled by cruel winds ; 
And oh! when glows the heart with purpose high, 
When work the human hands unfalteringly, 

How regal grows the example to the race ! 

“Too brief their span,” though loitering age may cry, 
Call not their brave young lives a tragedy. 

Where Will hath won, Death wears a beauteous face. 

A. M. G. 


THE LATER NATURAL PHILOSOPHERS. 


The speculations of the Eleatics and Heraclitus 
seem to have settled two or three fundamental points 
for the philosophers who immediately succeeded them, 
sometimes called the Later Natural Philosophers. 
The first point was that there is no absolute penera- 
tion and decay, nihil ex nihilo fit. The Eleatics, it will 
be remembered, denied all change. The second point 
was that there is, as Heraclitus maintained, Becom- 
ing; Nature is a process. The third point, an infer- 
ence from the first two, was that Becoming must be 
relative, must be a process of mechanical combination 
instead of absolute creation, or of a passing of one 
element into another. Theresult of this was that there 
arose, in place of the monism of the earlier theorists, a 
more or less distinct dualism of matter and force, of the 
material world and reason. Speculation now begins 
to turn upon the inquiry, “ What produces and main- 
tains the process called Nature? What is the charac- 
ter and end of that process?” 

Of these Later Natural Philosophers, we have to 
speak first of Empedocles, of Agrigentum in Sicily, 
who lived from 492 to 432, B.C. He was of a dis- 
tinguished democratic family, and took the interest 
usually taken by the early Greek philosophers in pub- 
lic affairs. He was noted among the ancients not 
only as a philosopher and a statesman, but also as an 
orator, a physician, a poet, and even as a prophet and 
a wonder-worker. He claimed to be divine, and his 
claim was allowed by some of his contemporaries and 
his successors, among the latter being the poet Lucre- 
tius. His speculations, which are mostly physical, 


_ is large in soul, and the scope of his thought and of 
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are contained in a didactic poem, “On Nature.” 


ry ON 


UNITY. 


Holding fast to the Eleatic doctrine, so far as it de- 
nied absolute generation and decay, he accommodates 
himself to the Heraclitean theory of Becoming, -by 
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mechanical mixture. Considering the logical charac- 
ter of the fundamental principle of Empedocles we © 
can not say that he is inconsistent in his notion of the ~ 
attempting to account for changing Nature by acon-| Deity. But that logical character is loose and un- ~ 
tinued process of combination and separation of cer- | stable; init the One and the Many, identity and differ- — 
tain original, or nearly original elements—fire, air, | ence, continuity and discontinuity, are united in the ~ 
water, earth. The first three of these, it will be re- most external manner; the notion of organic unity 
membered, had been separately adopted as principles, | does not begin to be realized. 
either primary or secondary, by previous philosophers. Next to Empedocles comes Anaxagoras, of Clazom- — 
Earth, it seems, never was by itself set up as a prin-|en# in Asia Minor. Though born somewhat. earlier 4 
ciple by any ancient philosopher. But the question | than Empedocles he flourished later. Surre : 
arises—and this is the first appearance of such a | wealth and position for philosophy, he went, in early 4 
question in the history of philosophy—‘ What is the ‘manhood, to Athens and remained there studying and ~ 
cause of the combination and separation of elements? teaching till near the close of his life, a period of ~ 
Before the time of Empedocles, the problem of phi- about fifty years. His coming to Athens was the be- % 
losophy had been with reference to the material or | ginning of that magnificent course which philosophy 3 
formal constitution of Nature. The cause of that) ran there in the most capacious intellects of antiquity. — 
combination and separation of elements which consti- Parmenides and Zeno had visited Athens, the latter, it — 
tute Nature, answers Empedbocles, is Love and Hate— | would appear, quite often; but Anaxagoras was the © 
the mythological equivalents, it will be observed, of first to make that city of culture and individuality his — 
the modern Attraction and Repulsion. In their orig- | home and the home of philosophy. His sojourn at © 
inal state, the elements are bound indistinguishably Athens during the period of her greatest glory, under ~ 
together in one all-including sphere by the power of | his personal friend, also a disciple, Pericles, was no 
Love. Hate, gradually penetrating from the peri iphery | doubt opportune for philosophy, and particularly for ~ 
to the center of the sphere, drives the elements asun- a system, if system it may be called, that placed in ~ 
der, and produces thus the world of individual exist- | the forefront of things vous or intelligence. Am * 
ences. In the eternal process of Nature, Love and | the pupils of Anaxagoras there were, besides Pericles, — 
Hate alternately rule. Variety in the world of indi-| Euripides and Socrates. His influence must have — 
vidual existences depends upon variety in the combi-| been great, and considering the somewhat radical © 
nation of the four elements; flesh and blood, for ex- character of his doctrines and his connection with ~ 
ample, are made of equal parts of all four elements, | Pericles, it is no wonder that, when the latter fell into ~ 
whereas bones are one-half fire, one-fourth earth, and | temporary disfavor, Anaxagoras was unable to remain ~ 
one-fourth water. This process of mixture originally | longer in Athens. Ostensibly for atheism he was ban- 
extended even to the creation of animals, which were | ished to Lampsacus, where, in 428 B.C., he died, at — 
at first formed by the union, by the power of Love, of the age of 72. | 
the separated existing parts of their bodies. The| According to Anaxagoras, there was in the begin- 
monstrosities that thus arose, such as the bodies of | ning an indis 


tinguishable or undifferentiated : 
men with horses’ heads, the bodies of oxen with | not of four, but of an infinite number of qualitatively ~ 
human heads, etc., gradually gave way to forms bet- 


different elements, which he termed the “seeds of 
ter fitted to survive, until finally the ordinary mode 


things,” and later writers “homeomerie.” Ata sin- — 
of generation was established. Here we have me-/|gle point in this mixture there was started by the — 
world-ordering mind a rotatory motion, which, grad- — 
ually extending, involved the whole mixture; podaaaey 
everywhere a separation of unlike and a union of like — 
seeds. This process of differentiation is never entire- 
ly completed, though it constantly becomes more re- 


chanical evolution, pure and simple. 

Even knowledge, or at least sense-perception, is 
explained by Empedocles to be the result of mixture, 
the result of an efflux of particles from perceived 
bodies entering pores corresponding in size to them 


on the body of the percipient. In the case of sight, 
he says there is a double efflux—efflux from the eye as 
well as from the body perceived, the former consisting 
of fire and water. The elements in things are known by 
like elements in us—earth by earth, water by water, 
ete. This is apparently the earliest form of the doc- 
trine of unity of subject and object in _ percep- 
tion. Sense-perception, according to Empedocles, 
does not give us truth; that comes by reflection. 
Empedocles seems to have believed in the transmi- 
gration of souls; also in the spiritual nature of God. 
This doctrine of God as separate from the world, and 
the doctrine of Love and Hate as forces outside of 
matter, are the first manifestations of the dualism 
mentioned awhile ago. They are of course in sub- 


fined. The name “ homeomerie” (= “ like rere”) 
arose from the supposition that certain substances, e. 
g., gold, blood, bones, etc., were formed only of seeds — 
of like kind, i. e., like one another and like the whole — 
of which they are the constituents. Here, it will be © 
observed, is a one-sided approach to the notion of or- : 
ganic union. Not, everything, however, is so formed: — 
for example, fire, air, water and earth, also what we : 
call organic bodies. Heterogeneously formed sub- _ 
stances are determined in character by the nature of — 
the seeds that predominate in them. In this connee- : 


tion may conveniently be mentioned, although 

do not seem to be especially consequert upon his “ 
theory, the following physical and biological oe 
of Anaxagoras: The earth is a short vt 


stantial keeping with the conception of Becoming as a 


on the air in the center of the universe. The sun 
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the stars are not blessed gods, as the populace be- 
lieved, but glowing masses of stone—the doctrine 
that gave ground for the charge of atheism upon 
which he was banished. Plants and animals spring 
from germs communicated to the moist earth by the 
air; they have souls, and feel pleasure and pain. 

The world-ordering mind, unlike material existences, 
is unmixed and pure in nature: “the finest and purest 
of all things’; it is self-dependent, intelligent power; 
it knows all things and works by design or final 
causes, excluding all chance from the universe. All 
minds are in kind like unto it. Sense-perception is 
not of like by like, as Empedocles maintained, but of 
like by unlike, as of heat by cold; that which is equally 
warm with ourselves makes no impression onus. The 
senses do not furnish real knowledge; that comes 
through reason alone. Man’s highest satisfaction lies 


in the pursuit of wisdom. 

The two most important points in the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras are, of course, the homeaomerie and the 
vovs. Upon these we may profitably dwell a moment. 
longer. To understand the homewomerie we seem | 
compelled to conceive them each as partaking of the 
nature of all the others, though qualitatively distinct 
from some of them. The primal chaos then becomes 
a mass of being not yet articulated or organized, but 
capable of being organized by the power of the vous, 
a kind of ontological cartilage, so to say, to be de- 
veloped into the bone of the cosmos. Here there is | 
something like speculative or spiritual union of the | 
many intothe one. But there is a return to the notion 
of abstract identity in the conception of substances 
being made up, as gold, bone, blood, etc., are said to. 
be, of like parts only. The union of the like and the 
unlike was seemingly a hard point to settle. 
vous, if we regard the original mass of being as hav- 
ing the nature described a moment ago, then the rela- 
tion between mind and the potential universe is not, 


As to the. 


return home to devote himself exclusively to philoso- 
phy. His numerous works, of which only fragments 
have been preserved, were written in prose instead of 
didactic verse, such as his predecessors had employed. 
They were famous among the ancients for their style 
as well as for their doctrine. It would be interesting 
to know how much his writings, in which the note of 
individualism, that is so grateful to the ordinary un- 
derstanding, was clearly and positively sounded, had 
to do, at the time of their appearance, with what we 
should now call the “ popularization of philosophy.” 
The “ Laughing Philosopher,” as Democritus is some- 
times called, lived for more than a century. 

Mn paAdov ro dév 1) ro pndév eivat—“No more 
is thing than no-thing,” says Democritus, recognizing 
the respective claims of the Eleatics and Heraclitus. 
“Thing” is the original, eternal, indivisible, infinites- 
imal particle of matter called by Democritus, and by 


Us after him, the atom. Another name applied to this 
‘original particle, or to the totality of such particles, 


was “the full,” by which was connoted the perfect 
solidity or impenetrability of the atom. “ No-thing”’ 
is empty space, called also “the void.” Thing and 


no-thing, the full and the void, constitute the whole of 
reality ; all else is phenomenal. Atoms are infinite in 
number. Unlike the four elements of Empedocles, 
and the homeomerie of Anaxagoras, they are not 
qualitatively but only quantitatively different ; they 
differ in shape, size, weight, arrangement and position. 
From the motion and mixture of these atoms is the 
phenomenal world generated under the compelling 
power, not of Love and Hate, nor of Reason, but of 
Necessity or Chance. The heavier atoms on falling 
force the lighter upwards. Collision among the 
atoms produces all kinds of oblique and lateral mo- 


: tions, and finally a rotatory motion sufficient to evolve 


worlds. 
Even the soul is composed of atoms—round, fine, 


quite so mechanical as it would otherwise appear to smooth, fiery—the inhalation and exhalation of which 
_ be. Anaxagoras himself, as far as the accounts of | from and into the air maintains the bodily life. In 
_ his doctrine go, seems to have asserted rather than } the brain the motion of. the atoms produces thought, 
_ demonstrated in any way this part of his doctrine ; in the heart anger,‘in the liver desire. Sense-percep- 
and it was not without reason that Plato and Aristotle, tion is the result of the impact upon the senses of 
though holding him in high esteem, the latter com- effluent atoms from the objects supposed to be per- 

paring him to a sober man coming in among the | ceived, and is deceptive : sweet and sour, hot and cold, 
drunken — it was not without reason that they criti- | and the like, are not qualities of bodies, but of per- 
cised him because his world-ordering mind played ceptions. The distinction here made is equivalent to 
the part simply of a mover of matter. In spite of | that made by modern psychologists between the pri- 
this, however, we, like the ancients, must consider him | | mary and the second qualities of bodies. The real 
the turning-point in the early Greek philosophy. ‘source of knowledge is in understanding or reflection, 
Through him philosophy passes from the philosophy | which is the product of the symmetrical motion of 


of external nature into the philosophy of spirit. 
But early Greek philosophy, considered merely as 


- issue, not in Anaxagoras, but rather in the so-called 
Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus. Of the former 
of these hardly anything is known. He was undoubt- 
edly the originator of the theory that the latter, his 
friend and disciple, made famous. Democritus was 
born in Abdera, in Thrace, about the year 460, B. C. 
_ Possessing a large property he was enabled to gratify 
_ his thirst for knowledge, which led him to travel 
' extensively in Egypt and the East, and upon his 


atoms. 


from the knowntothe unknown. Ethically considered 
the philosophy of nature, reaches its final and peculiar 


The true method of knowledge is to proceed 


man’s real being lies in nobility of soul; the highest 
good is happiness, which is moderation or the observ- 
ance of the laws of nature. The highest happiness 
springs from knowledge ; the wise and the good are 
at home everywhere. The seat of morality and of 
character is not in the outward act, but in the will. 
Whatever the historical connection between Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus, the greater logical simplicity, 


or, as some would prefer to call it, the more scientific 
character, of the latter’s theory, is sufficiently obvious. 
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Quantitative relations, such as govern the atoms, are 
much more easily referable to a standard of compar- 
ison or measurement than’are qualitative ; and the 
substitution of natural necessity (whatever that may 
mean) for reason, seems to be a decided advance 
towards consistency. But in saying this, we have to 


remember that we overlook an essential element in 
knowledge ; namely, the relation of object and sub- 


the universe as one universe. By it the one and the 
many are really no more closely united than they are 
in the mathematical theory of the Pythagoreans, with 
whom Leucippus, the founder of Atomism, is some- 
times classed. It is just on this account that Anaxa- 
goras was the true forerunner of the master-thinkers | 


of Greece. His doctrine of the vovs is, whether he was | 


‘THE PRESENT MEANING AND USE OF UNI- ~ 
sertion that we know the world because we are of it; , 


fully aware of the fact or not, tantamount to the as- 


or, rather, because we with it participate in reason. 
And this view makes more intelligible also the concep- | 
tion of Nature, at which the predecessors and contem- 
poraries of Anaxagoras had so devotedly labored ; it 
renders natural necessity simply rational necessity. 
Anaxagoras is, therefore, the most philosophical of the 
nature-philosophers, as well as the true forerunner of 
those whose chief thought was concerning the truths 
of spirit. B. C. Burr. 


SHORT DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 


IL. 
ABOUT GOD. 


1. We ought to approach the subject with pro- 
foundest reverence, and with some such feeling as that 


which characterized the old scribes who were employed | 


in writing the New Testament MSS. They used to) 
clean their pens so that no spot was on them when | 
they wrote the name of Deity. 

2. In thinking on this subject there are some things 
we ought to expect and some we ought not to. We. 
cannot comprehend God even in imagination, much 
less can we describe him in language. We must not, 
expect the ideas of God to be always alike. Different | 


nations, different times, have different ideas. In our | 


own midst we find great diversity of thought about, 
God’s being. And we shall find in thinking on this | 
subject there is a great deal we must acknowledge we | 
know nothing about. 

3. There are some things we have no right to do 
when thinking and speaking about God. Wemust not 
apply lower terms to him when we have higher ones. 
Thus we may not say God is “Force,” and stop there 
when there is a higher term in the word person. God 
is at least personality whatever else higher he may be. | 
We must not attribute to him acts which sink below 
our own standard of morals ; and this, no matter what. 
book or books say he did any immoral act. We have 
no right to think God confined the knowledge of him- 


ness, power, and holiness in the idea of God. Each 
generation should give us a higher idea of Deity. 
ject. In the theory of Democritus that relation is one | 
merely of mechanical causation, or at most of mechan- | Israel’s prophets is a higher one, the God of Jesus is — 
ical correspondence, and does not solve the problem of | 


self to one people, leaving all others in ignorance of. represent the thought of our denomination. 


him. Nowhere will you find the true idea of God to © 
completeness. ‘ 

4. Weare to look for crude ideas of God amo 
savages and the ignorant to-day. One’s idea of 7 
is his highest possible idea—above this he cannot go. — 
But we are to look for an increase in purity, righteous- ~ 


Thus the Jehovah of Joshua is a low idea, the God of | 


higher still. And aided by these we should rise still © 
higher. Thus Jesus says God is a spirit; we ought © 
to have profounder conceptions of spirit than had — 
these first Christian teachers. i 

0. We ought to feel that God belongs not to some 
far-off world but to this world, not to some life to © 
come but to this life. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


TARIANISM. 


READ AT A MEETING OF THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, q 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, SEPT. 25, 1884, 4 
BY MRS. E. A. WEST. 


To make a‘statement of Unitarian belief, beyond 
the fundamental tenet—the Unity of the Godhead, is © 
considered hazardous by some, as they claim that Uni- ~ 
tarianism is a method of thought rather than a con- 
clusion of thought. Unitarianism is indeed an atti- ~ 
tude of the mind rather than a system of doctrine, © 
and the point of view from which it regards all reli-~ 
gious questions is a prominent cause of its superiority — 
over Orthodoxy. It looks upon life as asphere for the © 
growth of mental powers and spiritual conceptions, © 
believing that God has given man intellects which, 
properly trained, will attain nobler thoughts and higher ~ 
states of feeling. Such employment of the mental 
powers will constantly produce new religious beliefs ;_ 
these are incompatible with fixed creeds, hence the | 
very nature of our religion prevents us from formu- 
lating a ereed as a test of fellowship. Let us repeat | 
| why Unitarians have no creed ; not because they are s 

absurd as not to know what they believe and to g 
‘in their ignorance ; but because, having receivelill ew 
| ideas in the past, they are willing to receive more and 
better ones in the future. : 

Since belief is not to be the test of fellowship, whall 
shall be? That which distinguishes the individual— 
character. Dr Gannett has said,—‘ Righteousness is — 
the central principle of Christianity and the true basis = 
of the Unitarian denomination.” It seems as though 
every orthodox church must make character as well as 
belief a test of admission, but the Unitarian chureh i 
‘distinguished from all others in having no test except 
character. 

The belief that the human mind has not recen 
all truth through revelation, but that it attains ne 
truths through the employment of its own powers, i 
a stimulus to earnest investigation, and we may 
turn for instruction to those eminent leaders who have 
searched for truth in this reverent.spirit, and who st 
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Let us observe three beliefs which Channing has 
made prominent in his teachings : 

1. The belief in the supremacy of character. 

2. The belief in the nobility of human nature. 

3. The belief in the use of reason in religion. 

That character is of the highest importance, whether 
we have reference to God, to Christ, or to man, is a 
fundamental principle of Unitarian belief. History 
shows that the ancient and the barbarous nations feared 
and worshiped God because of his great power. 
Channing taught that it is God’s goodness which ren- 
- ders Him worthy of homage. Not because God’s 
- will isirresistible, but because his will is the perfec. 
_ tion of virtue should we pay Him allegiance. 
_ To Channing's mind, the great truth of truths was that 
' God is the infinite fullness and fountain of perfection, 
who has no other end in creation than to communicate 
his own life to his children. With such a conception 
of God how can any one fail to love and honor Him? 

In urging the supreme importance of character in 


his inspiration. 


' goodness. Christ’s mission was a nobler one than sim- 


_ to restore the soul to purity. 


regard to Christ, Channing claims that the glory of 
Christ consists in his character, not in his office, nor 
The ground of love to Christ is his | 
spotless purity, his moral perfection, and his unrivalled 


_ ply to save from punishment; he sought to deliver man 
_ from sin itself; he strove to communicate holiness and | 


: ous of our faith. It undoubtedly carries us farthest 
from orthodoxy ; for where the latter says, — “ Bow 
in abject submission to the authority of Bible or 
Church,” we say, — “Stand erect, quit yourselves like 
men and use the minds God has given.” 

The inconsistency of our opponents is most marked, 
for they know that redson is what distinguishes man 
from brutes, and that man might as well be created 

without reason as to live without its use ; and, more- 

over, there can be no intelligent acceptance of any 
belief without the exercise of reason. Even such an 
orthodox writer as Bishop Butler, admits that 
“Reason is our only faculty with which to judge of 
anything, even revelation itself,” and yet when reason 
leads to conclusions contrary to their belief, they de- 
nounce it as dangerous. The necessity of employing 
reason in religion is shown by the absurdities of fana- 
ticism — absurdities which are the direct result of 
zeal without reason. A proper study of the human 
mind must show that reason is the light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world, and if so, 
it should be the acknowledged guide. 

Sin is not a mere stain upon the soul which atoning 
blood can wash away. It is evil manifested in thought 
or act. The only proper treatment for it is to throttle 
it wherever found, to exterminate it from the earth. 

Unitarianism not only teaches all these doctrines, 
but as one of our Western ministers has written, ‘‘ It 


That character in man is of supreme importance regards all space as holy ground, all days as holy 


’ has already been intimated. The test of a man’s re- | time, all truth God’s word, all facts of nature and of 
- ligion is his character, not his feeling nor his creed; history the revelation of God’s law, all men His 
' and character includes not only the act, but the mo- | children, and all noble deeds proper offerings in God’s 
_ tives prompting the act. _ | service.” 

_ The second doctrine mentioned, belief in the nobil- | Such are some of the teachings of Unitarianism ; 
| ity of human nature, contradicts the Bible story of | now let us consider its value. 
_ man’s original state of purity, and his fall through a| At the present time the idea of religion is acknowl- 

' Single act of disobedience; it nevertheless harmonizes | edged to include two elements—reverence for God, and 


man’s capacity for spiritual growth. Abraham be- 
_ lieved that human sacrifices were acceptable to God. 
_ dacob preferred intrigue and deceit to honesty. Com- 
_ pare such ideas with the lofty teachings of the prophets, 
_ or the purity of Christ’s doctrines, and we have addi- 
- tional proof of what all comparative study of religion 
_ Shows, that our present ethical standards are the result 
_ of natural growth and not of supernatural revelation. 
_ Man through inheritance both good and bad 
_ in his nature, and by cultivating the good he can be- 
_ ©ome more and more Godlike. This belief makes it 
_ the highest privilege as well as the holiest duty to cul- 
- tivate this nobility, and it gives a sacredness to each 
_ moment of life’s activity. 

- When we consider the paternal care of God for all 
his creatures, a feeling of brotherhood must be awaken- 
_ ed; a desire is aroused to help forward the good 
_ cause when we realize that perhaps even the most de- 
_praved may become angels of light. It is only through 
' the possibilities of this nobility that the kingdom of 
_ heaven can come upon earth. 

_ The third doctrine to which we referred, —the 
belief that reason should be employed in religion, 
is generally considered the boldest and most danger- 
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_ with the general testimony of Bible history regarding | regard for man. 


In the early ages, religion meant 


simply submission toGod. Among the earliest Greek 


traditions is the story of Prometheus, the deliverer of 
mankind from ignorance. He it was who brought 
down fire from heaven, and taught man to employ it 
in the useful arts. He also made known the elements 
of astronomy, how to reckon by numbers, and the 
mystery of the healing power. He was indeed the 
personification of pro And what reward did the 
Greeks represent that Jupiter bestowed upon him for 
all this? It was solitude, captivity and ceaseless pain 
from the devouring vulture, for, in the belief of that 
day, to bestow aid upon man was to defraud the gods. 
It was not till centuries later that the element of hu- 
manity was incorporated into the idea of religion. 
This element gradually assumed greater prominence 
and became the chief burden of Christ’s teaching. Itis 
this element which Unitarianism emphasizes. Noton. 
ly “Glory to God in the highest,” but “on earth 
peace, good will to men.”” Here we find one great use 
of our denominational belief. Food for the hungry, 


clothing for the naked, and rest for the weary, our 
faith prompts us to bestow. 

But we do not merely offer transient aid for the 
troubles of life ; our philanthropy is directed by belief 
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in the doctrine of cause and effect, and belief in the 
power of heredity. Wedo not teach the poor that 
their poverty is a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, for we believe poverty to be the result of tan- 
gible causes which rational, vigorous measures will 
greatly mitigate if not entirely remove. Neither do 
we teach the sick resignation only, but we urge them 
and all others to devise means of alleviating and pre- | 
venting physical disease. The cannibalism of the | 
Feejee Islander quickly consumed the body of its 
victim, but the cannibalism of modern civilization con- | 
sumes the nerve-power and causes a prolonged death. | 
May the time come, when the latter will be as thor- 
oughly condemned as the former. We feel that the 
church of the past has erred in disregarding physical | 
laws, and encouraging the crucifying of the flesh ; but 
what else could be expected of a system teaching that 
the spirit alone is sacred, while the body is so vile that 
privation and torture are its legitimate deserts. Our 
religion prompts not only the amelioration of suffer- 
ing and misery by the establishment of hospitals and 
asylums, but it encourages such a study of sociology | 
as will disclose the causes of this misery, and then it 
enforces the employment of means to remove these 
causes. It favors the ounce of prevention as well as 
the pound of cure. a 

Unitarianism has ever been active in educational 
enterprises, believing that through the development of | 
each generation the succeeding generation is to be) 
made better. Not only does it realize the fearful 
judgments which heredity visits upon the innocent, | 
but likewise the glorious qualities which it bestows. 
The doctrine of heredity is not one of gloomy’ 
forebodings alone; it reveals unnumbered blessings | 
and is an encouragement to plant good seeds -in 
human nature. 

Although philanthropy is a prominent field, showing | 
the value of Unitarianism, it is by no means the ex- 
clusive one. 


goodness; that mind as well as body requires alterna- 
tion of work and rest; and that change is really 
essential to the highest vigor. Obedience to this law 
secures greater results as well as greater happiness. 
And this is what our theology agrees with our science 
in teaching that God desires. It is not the misery, but 
the happiness of the race that he seeks to promote. 
Therefore he has so constituted things that happiness 
is the result of right doing, and misery of wrong. 

Unitarianism is of special value because of this 
rational view of sin and its punishment. The ten- 
dency of sin is to produce death and destruction, while 
virtue promotes health and life. These are not arbi- 
trary laws enacted by a despotic power ; they are the 
result of the nature of things, and cannot be other- 
wise (without violence to the constitution of the uni- 
verse). 

Unitarianism “a been accused of destroying rever- 
ence for sacred things; but, on the contrary, by pro- 
moting a just estimate of all things, it awakens rever- 
ence where reverence is due, and enforces the impor- 
tance of every duty and the insignificance of transitory 


true to ourselves, to God, and to the faith which we 


‘soover shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him * 4 


Ours is a gospel, teaching that innocent | ously stumbled over by sincere seekers after truth; ~ 
diversion is consistent with the highest aspirations for 


ills. It is this blending of reason with religion, of — 
common-sense with high moral standards, that helps 
people to be patient but not stupid, resigned but not 
indolent, aspiring but not discontented. 

One of our pastors has described the whole practical — 
influence of our denomination in these words: “Itis — 
the very soul and purpose of Unitarianism to show the ~ 
unity of all human interests, and through the action of 
the moral sentiments and spiritual powers of man to 
Teach to the very centres of the domestic, social, edu- — 
cational, artistic, literary and political institutions of 
society, and, acting through them, -to build up the 
commonwealth of man.” a 

Ours is a gospel that is worth having, and thatis ~ 
worth other people’s while to have. It is a “a 
that will bring heaven upon earth, for it will bring © 
health to our physical systems, harmony to our social 
relations, equity to our political institutions, activity 
to our intellectual powers, and true life to our spiritual — 
natures. 

Such is the proper use of Unitarianism, and such 
may be its results in our very midst, provided we are 


have obtained. 


THOUGHTS ON EGOISM AND ALTRUISM. 
“But I say unto you that ye resist not evil, but — 
_ whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, | 
turn to him the other also ; and if any man will take © 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also ; and who- 


twain. Give to him that asketh of thee, and from him a 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou -away.” ~ 
‘Such, if the record be true, was the teaching of the ~ 
great moral hero from whose era we date our cen- 
turies. ‘SS 

The words, during these centuries, have been vari- — 


variuusly commented on and explained by ecclesiasti- ‘a 
cal expounders. Many, believing them the utterances — 
of a very God, have vaguely prayed that the day may — 
come when mankind will have attained to such a state — 
of unselfish perfection that each will live solely for 
others’ good. Others have dared to doubt whether, — 
were such a state attainable and attained, the world 
would be thereby made better. A master mind of — 
our own day (Herbert Spencer) claims to show not 
only that the world would not be made better, but that — 
in the nature of things such a state could not be unt 
versally attained. yi 

The best thoughts of our deepest thinkers on the 
great questions of life are the thoughts we want, and — 
a few of the points in proof of his claims may be in-— 4 
teresting and instructive. 4 

First, however, let us glance again for a moment at 
the altruism of eighteen hundred years ago, not as 
critics, but to see, if we may, how it came about that = 
Jesus laid down for his followers such impracticable 
laws of conduct. 

All moral reformers must necessarily be, to an extent, 


altruistic. The prince Siddartha, burdened with the | 3 
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his kingly father’s court and never return until he had 
attained to the sight of the divine law, so that he 
might teach and uplift his fellow men; so Confucius, 
Zoroaster and scores of other moral lights, have, like 
the Jewish Messiah, given their lives to the uplifting 
of their race ; and when we consider the time in which 
Jesus came, are not his utterances, his life, to be ac- 
counted for as natural and human? 

For more than a hundred years Rome had been mis- 
tress of the civilized world, yet was she a mistress 
with vigor crippled and virtue sapped by long-contin- 
ued civil strife and bribery. The few had ruled the 
many with an iron hand until rulers and ruled had be- 
come utterly selfish, cruel and revengeful. Then 
came a new era. The dawn of peace was ushered in. 
Before the child Jesus was laid in the manger, the Em- 
peror Augustus had begun his work of civilization. | 
His subjects, even in the far off provinces, were bless- 
ing him and in some instances even offering sacrifices: 
to him as to a god. The civil wars were over. The 


The Jews, long since released by Cyrus from their cap- 
tivity in Babylon, where they had imbibed from the 


woes of others, resolved to leave the luxurious life at 


people, well fed and happy, had time to be religious. | 


that care for self in order to preserve self, comes and 
should come before care for others, but at first glance 
it will not perhaps be so readily admitted that care for 
one’s happiness should come before care for that of 
others; yet the two cannot be disjoined. The bodily 
| weak or slow of foot, in caring for self, suffer pain 
from exhausting efforts to obtain food or to escape 
from enemies; while the strong and swift of foot find 
delight in their swiftness; so mentally inferior ones of 
a race “suffer negative and positive miseries, while 
the mentally superior receive negative and positive 
gratifications.’”” Each member of a species takes the 
consequences of its own nature, and its offspring, in- 
heriting such consequences, it follows that “the aggre- 
gate happiness of the species is furthered by the 
dying out of. the weaker and the multiplication of the 
stronger. Of all bequests to children the most valua- 
ble is a sound constitution. A man’s constitution may 
be compared to an entailed estate, and he who rightly 
understands his duty to posterity will see that he is 
bound to pass on that estate uninjured if not im- 
proved.” Todo this he must be egoistic to the extent 
of taking the best care of body and mind. 

: The husband and father who, prompted it may be 


eastern Magi, among other religious notions new to by a high sense of moral obligation, desirous of giving 
them, the idea of a Messiah, had for years prophesied wife and children the best in every way that money 
in their own Jerusalem concerning him, and were ex- ‘ean bring-—neglects self for business, delves in his 

ing his coming. Every Jewish mother of a baby |office from early morning until night, month after 
boy, if she claimed to be of David’s line, dreamed of month, regardless of hot head and cold feet, regardless 
her child as the possible deliverer of his race ; and as’ of sleepless nights and failing energy, taking no time 


. and higher way of life. 
> young, wonders that he in the enthusiasm of his. 
_ youth, felt sure the world could and would soon be 


the son of Joseph and Mary “ grew in stature and in 


and with all the ardor of a pure, earnest and unselfish 
young nature, he went “about his father’s business,” 
_ taught no doubt from early childhood and coming to 
_ believe that he was raised up of God to teach a new 
Who that has once been 


_ conquered and governed by love? 

_ He turned the other cheek to that barbarous first 
_ century; when they reviled him, he reviled not again, 
_ and, true to the last to his principles, prayed with his 


' latest breath, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 


what they do.” Yet they crucified him! When as 
_ children, we read the story, we marvelled that they 
' could do so, but we do not marvel now, knowing the 
_ savage blood which boiled in their veins, and the cruel- 
_ ties which for ages it had been the fashion to prac- 
_ tice. The altruism of this first century man, though 
_ marvelously in advance of his day, was neither super- 
~ human nor final. 


In its latest definition altruism comprises “all 


» actions which, in the normal course of things, benefits| 


4 others instead of benefiting self,’ egotism being of | 


' course the opposite of this, or “ all action which in the 
_ natural course of things benefits self instead of others.” 


_ The maxims, “Liye for self’ and “Live for others” 
_ are equally erroneous. Man can live by neither 
_ maxim, but between the two seemingly irreconcilable 
_ statements, there must be a compromise, which at last. 
_ will bring them into harmony. It is plain to be seen 


wisdom,” the new spirit of the time fell upon him, | 


for social pleasures, no time for acquaintance with his 
neighbors or even his own family, by and by collapses. 
The rest, which he would not give himself in install- 
ments when nature called for it, he now must take in 
one long weary dose. The accumulated earnings of 
years are spent in paying doctor’s bills and in tiresome 
journeys, hoping to win back lost health, which too 
| often is not won. 
_ How many such blindly altruistic men go down to 
untimely graves, leaving perhaps, wives faded into 
early invalidism by equal self-sacrifice in over-work at 
home, and children with constitutional disease rapidly 
‘Sapping their unhappy young lives. If the mischief 
of this lack of self-preservation stopped with self or 
family, it would be bad enough, but it extends to 
societies, cities, nations! Besides the multiplied, 
direct evils which it generates, it exerts indirect evil 
influences. It begets selfishness in those it is meant 
to benefit. The child whose every wish is gratified by 
self-sacrificing, indulgent parents, becomes the greedy 
self-indulgent man. The city whose poor are pam- 
pered by indiscriminate charity becomes a city of im- 
-pudent beggars, who expect benefit without labor, and 
curse those refusing it. 

Thus we see that egoistic action to a certain extent 
is not only natural, but necessary to the proper de- 
velopment of self, of society, of the race, and that in 
point of time it must precede altruistic action ; but in 
the social state, altruistic action is equally ‘natural 
and necessary, for the good which each gets from the 
union, must be purchased by altruism sufficient to 
cause a recognition of the claims of others. The 


UNITY. 


bodily well-being of all concerns each, for the ill-being 
of a man’s neighbor is apt to bring similar ill-being 
on him. A few years of epidemic disease will teach 
the residents of infected districts that their personal 
well-being is greatly helped by such united altruistic 
measures as will uproot the plague. 

Each, likewise, has a private interest in public) 
intelligence and morals. ‘“ Yesterday the illness, ‘ 
perhaps the death, of a child in the family, due to foul | 
gases, led to the discovery that a drain had become | 
choked, because ill-made by a dishonest builder. 
To-day, workmen employed to rectify it bring cost 
and inconvenience by dawdling. ‘To-morrow it turns 
out that business for the plumber has been provided 
by damage which the brick-layers have done. Thus, 


our beavers and broadcloths are often but ail ; 
most men seem not to have learned that “hon 
the best policy,” to say nothing of having attain 
the appreciations of the higher truth, that it is 
but there are moral heroes who dare speak the 


a few have learned the first law of natural egoism 


which is, care for the body. Now and again a man is 
found who buys and sells by the same scales and, by 
and by, the few who approximate to right living will 
have become the many. 

Though now the majority are ultra-egoists, though 
few reach beyond self-aggrandizement and self-grati- 
fication, these excesses of egoism will give place to ex- 


have their day, but ultra-egoists and ultra-altruists 


the improvement of others personally concerns each, 


will at last reach a golden mean, when social altruism 


since trouble, loss of time and money are daily brought will balance social egoism ; when ministration to the 


on each by others’ carelessness.” We see, then, that 
egoism is dependent upon altruism as altruism is upon | 
egoism, and that, as we rise in the scale of social life, | 
the reciprocal services of the two increase. 


It is also easily seen that “an unchecked satisfaction | 


of personal desires, in disregard of all other beings, 
would cause social dissolution, but that pure altruism 
would be, could be, socially, personally suicidal is not so 
plain, especially to those who have been taught that 
the main reason why the world is bad, is because 
people do not give away their cloaks when their coats 
are taken, and turn the other cheek when one is 
struck. 

“A perfectly moral law must become perfectly 
practicable as human nature becomes perfect. If an 
ideal human nature shows its impracticability, it 
cannot be the moral law sought. Now, opportunities 
for practicing altruism are greatest where there is 
imperfection, weakness, or incapacity, and the con- 
tinued existence of serious evils caused by defects of 
nature, must be implied in that sphere in which self- 


sacrificing activities are practiced,’ therefore we must. 


conclude that pure altruism is not a perfect law. 
Again, “A-right rule of conduct must be one which 
may with advantage be adopted by all.” Were all 
purely altruistic, we would have the anomaly of each 
person having, as a giver, no thought for himself; as 
a receiver (for he must accept as well as give; because 
his neighbor too is altruistic) no thought for others, 
therefore, again, pure altruism is not the law sought ; 
yet a compromise is going on between these opposite 
laws; a conciliation is tocome. Without doubt the 
world, as a mass, is yet droning over the very A B 
@’s of egoism. Even among the most civilized, the 
men and women, who for so-called mental self-culture 
or for social enjoyment habitually disobey the laws of 
physical health, are largely in the majority ; the poli- 
ticians who can be bought and sold are perhaps the 
rule and not the exception, and even moral and 
religious teachers are not rare, who, for fear of losing 
caste and the means of securing daily bread, dare not 
speak boldly the truth that is in them and which 
chafes at being chained. False weights and measures 
are in the market stalls, adulterated foods and drinks 


‘happiness of others will become a daily need, and 
sympathetic pleasures will be as much to men and 
/women as self-gratifications. 

| In that good day suffering will be the exception. 
In that day wars not only will have ceased, but the 
natures which generate wars. LEntailed defects will 
have disappeared, and what we call the labors of life 
will have become synonomous with its pleasures. A 
far-off day, no doubt, but is it not something that we 
can dream of it, much that we can hope for it, more if 
we are personally striving toward it ? 


M. C. L. 


EXCUSE. 


As natural ’tis for some to sneer 
As ’tis for nitre to taste salt. 
Through every season of the year 
They frown ; and must we chide as fault 
The cynic-savors that pervade 
Their ev’ry speech ? Our hearts are torn 
By sarcasms keen. When most dismayed 
At skeptic scowls, the brine of scorn 
Doth threaten soon to overspread 
Our spirits too. But ever while 
The look of peace upon our dead 
Mocks hopeless grief, and the slow smile 
Of spring rebukes our restless haste, 
In Law beneficent we trust. 
All serve its ends. There is no waste 
In nature. The despiséd dust 
Is sacred though it dims the green ; 
The foulest pool reflects the sky ; 
So let us find for human mien 
Excuses just. He who is high, 


cesses of altruism. The evils which follow both must . 


And sane, and sweet, is so by force 
Of nature and of circumstance. 
The low, the bitter, and the coarse 


Are the sad sport of fateful chance. 
Pardon while yet condoling sin. 


Be mild without, severe within. 
Evia A. GILEs. 


Man is a good machine only as he is something 
more than a machine.—J. H. Crooker. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and 
standard books of every description, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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With the intentions and aims of the writer of this | 
book we can but have the heartiest sympathy. It is, | 
in the words of the preface, “to point out to general 
readers a philosophically sound basis for religious | 
trust and practice in the future.” The writer’s hope | 
and belief, also, concerning the future religion of the | 
world is almost exactly our own. “The religion of 
the coming century in civilized lands—the world’s re- | 
ligion of a not distant future—will, in the writer’s be- | 
lief, rest mainly on the teachings of Christ, as that) 
teaching becomes separated by criticism from the ad- | 
ditions made to it by his disciples and by the early. 
ehurch, and more fully expounded and understood. 
The great Unity, the Unity of life—physical and 
spiritual—will be recognized as a prominent feature | 
' of the Master’s teaching. But the Christianity of the | 
_ future will be relieved from the incubus of the mar-. 
velous and the legendary.” 

But while sympathizing so entirely with this author’s 
aims and hopes, we doubt very much the value of this | 
book in promoting the ends which he has in view. In. 
our judgment the effect of the book will be only to” 

. widen the breach that already exists between orthodox 
_ Christians and the common type of unbelievers. This. 
' we think a thing not to be desired. The intelligent 
- men inside the church and outside, should seek and | 
_ find common ground in a rational interpretation of the 
' Christian Scriptures, and a rational view of man, not 
_ omitting his moral and religious nature and aspira- | 
_ tions. In the finding of that common ground for all 
- sensible men, this book will give no light to either 
 - . It would give much light to the orthodox 
_ party, but they will not read it, as their confidence in 
_ the writer will be lost because of his mistakes and 
' overstatements in the first few pages. And precisely 
_ because of these mistakes, overstatements and ex- 
’ treme views, the book will give great aid and comfort 
_ toextreme infidels, but it will do nothing toward lead- 
' ing them to a better appreciation of the good things 
_ for which the modern Christian Church does yet stand. 
_ Renan says, in his Recollections: “I cannot think that 
_ my labors have been all in vain, nor that victory is 
_ to be won in theology as cheaply as the scoffers would 
_ have us believe. There are, in reality, but few people 
_ who have aright not to believe in Christianity. If 
_ the great mass of people only knew how strong is the 
- net woven by the theologians, how difficult it is to 
_ break the threads of it, how much erudition has been 
spent upon it, and what a power of criticism is re- 
- quired to unravel it all. I have noticed that 
ie * An OUTLINE OF THE FUTURE RELIGION OF THE WORLD, with a consid- 
a eration of the facts and doctrines on which it will probably be based. 


By T. Lloyd Stanley. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York, 1884. 


some men of talent who have set themselves too late 
in life to the task, have been taken in the toils, and 
have not been able to extricate themselves.”’ 

Our author says: “To prepare the way for the sound 
rational belief, the uninitiated must first be made 
aware of what is unsound, philosophically, in dogmas 
generally received.” This is very true, but he should 
understand what Renan so well understands, that to 
make people aware of what is philosophically un- 
sound in the dogmas which they hold, is no easy mat- 
Mr. Lloyd Stanley seems to proceed upon the 
principle or expectation that people will be made 
aware of this when he has simply told them that their 
belief is not well grounded. 

As an illustration of the slashing and oracular man- 
ner in which he proceeds, take the following passage, 
from a chapter in which the theory is set forth that 
Buddhism influenced Christianity through the Essenes: 

“Now Yayana was unquestionably the Hebrew 
Yavan, the Hellenic Ia6n or 16n (a name which survived 
in Jonia), and was the coast of the Levant north and 
east of that sea, from the Augean to the borders of 
Palestine. The name should mean, apparently, the 
land of Yav or lao, as a land in which Yav or Jon 
was worshipped. A great seat of that worship was, 
as is known from writers already quoted, Mount Car- 
mel, within the land claimed by the Hebrews. 

“At the foot of Carmel the river known in Hebrew 
as Kishon or Kish’n enters the sea. The name of 
this river, however, in Arabic of that neighborhood, is 
the Krishna.”’ 

Now this all may be true, but if it is true it is very 
important; and our author would have done better 
service to have devoted his book to establishing the 
position taken in this paragraph than to have done 

hat he has done. 

As a further illustration of the manner in which Mr. 
Lloyd Stanley would prepare the way for a sound ra- 
tional belief by explaining the past religious history 
of the world, take this paragraph : 

“There remain no names in history worthy to rank 
with the four greatest leaders of religious thought, 
Manu, Gautama, Moses and Jesus, unless we so deem 
Zarathustra, the Persian law giver. A majority of 
the human race is said to hold the tenets of Manu and 
of Gautama; while of the remainder a large and 
highly cultured minority is governed (nominally at. 
least) by those of Mosai and Yaishooa.”’ 

He then further explains that Manu (“the thinker, 
knower, from min, to think, to know”’) was the leader 
of the Aryan invasion which overran India 2450 B. 
C. He makes him the author of the system of re- 
ligions that grew out of the Vedic hymns. Although 
he states the truth fairly, that the Laws of Manu, so 
called, are a compilation dating from about 880 B. C., 
he afterward quotes the book as the teaching of Manu 
and repeatedly speaks of the whole system of Brah- 
manism as though it were an established fact that 
Manu was its author just as Gautama was the author 
of Buddhism. 

These slight inaccuracies would not greatly mar a 
book written upon subjects not in dispute, but since 
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theistic Scriptures was his sifting of the Bible-wheat 
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our author must know that upon every page he direct- 


ly crosses the views of the vast majority of Christian 
thinkers and writers, he commits a fatal error in not 
establishing more securely the views which he assumes 


from the Bible-chaff ; Rabbi Moses, of Milwaukee, is 
sifting for the little synagogue-goers ; and this “ Bible 
for Beginners” * is what Mr. Hopps, a leading muinis- 


or sets forth. Indeed, in our opinion, the book is well | ter among the English Unitarians, hopes may give 
nigh worthless on account of the style in which it is | some systematic knowledge of the great book to y 
written. folks born in the Liberal Christian faith,—-those little 
people who by birth have almost lost the Bible. The 
present volume is the Old Testament only. If the 
counters are right, the Old Testament contains 592,439 
As this Calendar was prepared for a much more | words ; by a rough reckoning Mr. Hopps gives us — 
serious purpose than to fill a minute corner in Santa’ (2,000, or about one-eighth of the whole. He gives 
Claus’ pack, we hope that it may receive attention and this in the common version, with here and there a con- 
study after the holiday jollity has subsided. In order | nective link in brackets, “in such a way as to preserve 
to induce others of our readers to look at it, and | the unity and continuity of each book.” A two-page 
maybe use it, we venture to insert a few lines of com- general introduction, a half-dozen lines of special in- 
ment from our Unity friends, picked out of private troduction to each book, an occasional frank foot-note, 
correspondence: and three maps, are the only elements of commentary 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells says: “A unique calen- | and criticism. | 100 pages are given to the books of 
dar, much more instructive than the others.” legend and history ; 125 pages to the thought-books, 


THE ROBERT BROWNING CALENDAR. 


J.C. Learned: “A dainty gift. I see where I shall 
have to put four more of them at once.” 

Albert Walkley: “A most excellent thing.” 

Ff. L. Hosmer: “The plan seems unique and ad- 
mirable, accomplishing something.” 

Prof. C. R. Corson, of Cornell University: 
calendar is a most creditable effort.” 

E. C. B., South Bend: “Miss and I intend 
to take up each month the poem of that month, and 
compare our ideas and impressions each week.” 

P. J., Elkhart, Ind.: “I have found two friends, 
teachers, who are anxious to begin the study of 
Browning. Weare going to call ourselves a club, and 
go to work at once and increase our numbers as we 
find others desirous of joining.” 

Rev. Geo. W. Cooke writes: “I thank you most 
heartily for the Browning Calendar. I regard it as 
one of the prettiest I have seen this year, and in ad- 
mirable taste. It is so perfectly simple, without any 
display of color, chaste and neat. It rather surprised 
me you could do so fine a thing in Chicago, but why 
should it? I suppose all who are attracted to Brown- 
ing go to him for something else than his poetry, not 
as they would go to Swinburne for his wonderful com- 
mand over meters and rhymes. I suppose all read 
him as an interpreter of life and its problems, rather 
than asa poet. Yet is it not just because he is a poet 
that his interpretation commends itself to us? To 
me, all in all, he seems the noblest and truest philoso- 
pher living—his teachings commend themselves to me 
in a far stronger way than do those of Herbert Spen- 
cer. He is a thinker, a poet, and a man of faith—all 


in one; that is what we want—not the man who is a 
thinker only.” 


Reason, or- Rome,” we say, but sometimes have to 
come round to own there is reason in Rome. Rome 
has been chary of its Bible,—‘“It is not all for every- 
body” has been her careful rule. And here comes 
the third shortened and expurgated Bible we have 
seen within as many years, all three of them prepared 
by “rationalists!”” The bulk of Mr. Schermerhorn’s 


from Job onwards. 

Mr. Hopps is the man of a special feat. More than 
any other minister in England or America he has 
solved the problem of “reaching the masses” with 


Unitarian preaching,-—preaching as a Unitarian, and 
“This without story-telling sermons. “Twenty-five hundred 
people present in a persistent down-pour of rain.” En- 


glish people, to be sure, used to soaking. But a man of 
practical judgment, that! So, as he tells us this book 
is the outcome of years of need and years of consid- 
eration and work, we half believe in its wide useful- 
ness. The selection is probably as good as could be 
made within its compass and under its conditions. It 
may be precisely the thing wanted. But if it be, an- 
other thing may soon be called for,—a selection, say, 
twice as large as this (we should ask especially for 
more of the patriarchal stories, and a few more psalms, 
and chapters from Isaiah), using whatever advantage 
of translation the New Version may afford us, and — 
equipped with a much larger outfit of illustrative and 
explanatory helps; a shortened Bible still, expurgated 
still, but one answering such questions as “beginners” 
on a second reading would be glad to ask. 


Ww. 


C. G. 


“The Story of a Hunchback’’y is an extremely pretty, q 
gracefully written little poem of fifteen hundred lines. 
It is told in the first person, and how well the au- 
thoress has succeeded in identifying herself with her 
subject, she shows almost at the beginning, where the 
hero thus describes his first realization of his de- 
formity,— 

I feel once more the crushing weight 
That lay upon my childish heart. 
Ah! yes; the puny hunchback child 
Who stole away to hide his tears, 
When others ran to merry sports, 
Had visions of the coming years 


That were not fair to look upon. 
When first I woke to know my doom, 


*Tue BIBLE FoR Bearnners: the Old Testament. By J. Page Hoppe. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 1884. Price, 2 shillings. 


+“ Tue Story oF a Huncusack,” by J. L., Chicago; Jansen McClurg& ~ 


Co., 1885. $1.00. 
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And felt its prison walls grow straight 
About my life, I could but beat 
And bruise my heart against the bars. 


And again his awakening tothe consciousness of the 
“priceless gift” that was to be to him so great a hap- 
piness,— 

* * * * The mists of time 

Have never closed around the hour, 

When first this inward sense awoke 

To conscious life ; I lay alone 

Atsunset on a grassy bank, 

And felt the mellow sky stretch wide 

And calm above the quiet earth ; 

When suddenly a lonely cloud 

That drifted overhead, caught fire, 

And sailed, a floating flame of rose, 

Across an amber sea ; the throb 

Of frightened joy that shook my soul 
Beats through me still. 


Space would fail for the quotations which would 


tell the wole story—of his life as an artist—with its | 


one strong friendship and the passionate love uncon- 
fessed until it could grieve no one. But stronger 
than, and underlying all this, is the deep religious tone 
of the book. With much that has the true ring, spite 
of differing creeds, it has a morbid tendency. Surely 
a truly religious spirit can be developed otherwise than 
through sin or suffering. This, to me, seems the one 
blemish of a book, remarkable for its perfect refine- 
ment of style and expression, a charm with which its 
outward garb is in full harmony. One lays it down 
touched and saddened, hardly braced with fresh cour- 
age for the life of this work-a-day world. L. F. F. 


The virgin beauty of the first falling snow may call 


———— 


N. Y. Any of our lady subscribers wishing to exam- 
ine our copies will find them at the editorial sanctum. 


If this little book * which comes into the world with 
no name on the title page to sponsor it, is, as it would 
seem from internal evidence to be, the first literary 
effort of a young girl, it should give her encourage- 
ment for another trial. Unambitious in plot and gen- 
eral tone, it is entertaining throughout, often bright 
and occasionally shrewd. We might suggest that the 
story would have a deeper hold on the sympathies of 
the readers if we were permitted to become better 
acquainted with the hero, and that the avoidance of 
sentimentality need not go to the extent of barring 
out all the poetry of love. L. A 2. 


A papery read before the London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Association, and printed in pamphlet form, 
gives a remarkably clear and thorough systematizing 
of all work pertaining to Sunday-school interests. 


The plans of operation adopted in several leading 


schools are set forth for comparison, and the purposes 


of gradation and classification practically brought out. 


The original quality of day-school discipline with 
which Sunday-schools in Great Britain were carried 


on in their earlier days, seems to be rigorously main- 
tained and advanced. 


The Browning Society of London will hold eight 
meetings this year. Papers will be read on Sordello, 
Sludge, the Medium, Browning as a Scientific Poet, 
Browning in his Relation to his Time, ete. The chair 
for the last meeting in June will be occupied by F. J. 


to mind to other of our readers as it did to a corre-| Furnival, M. A., through whose energetic enthusiasm 
spondent, the following lines endeared by earlier asso-|this and several other of the most profitable literary 


¢iations. She wrote from memory, and asks “ who 


wrote it?”’ Can any one answer? 


While silently, silently, still they come, 
The pitying snow-flakes white and dumb, 
Breathing a benediction each— 
Something sweeter than human speech; 
Saying, or seeming as they said, 

While I listen with bowed head: 

“Thus let thy pitying love o’erspread 
The failings of thy kind, and so 

Be it friend or be it foe 

Have wounded or traduced thee, take 
No weak revenge, for Love’s dear sake 
And for thine own, but let the snow 

Of thy sweet mercy, like a pall 

Of tenderest love and pity, fall 

A white, white shroud, and cover all.” 


The Dorcas Magazine has accomplished the diffi- 
cult feat of finding an “unoccupied field’ in journal-_ 


ism. It claims to make knitting, netting and all the 


handicrafts for women. 
paper has gone South, so that we are unable to express 


societies of London have been organized, including 
the new Shakspere Society, Chaucer Society, etc. 


Our English fnends are bringing out a sumptuous 
quarto edition of Channing’s works in one volume of 
664 pages, including a copious index of twenty-one 
pages. Price to subscribers two shillings sixpence, 
to non-subscribers seven shillings sixpence. Doubt- 
less copies can be procured through the A. U. A., 7 
Tremont Place, Boston. 


Choice Literature is republishing Prof. Seeley’s 
articles on Goethe from the Contemporary Review. 
This monthly magazine, at a dollar a year, presents a 
wonderful amount of excellent literature in admirable 
type. Published by John B. Alden, 393 Pear! st., N. Y. 


The following books have been received too late for 


. notice in the present number: 
other mysteries of the needle one of the available 


The knitting editor of this 


| tures of Herman Lotze. 
Ladd: Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co, 1884. 16mo., pp. xiii, 166. 


OuTLiInes OF Merapuysics. Dictated Portions of the Lec- 


Translated and edited by George T. 


an editorial opinion concerning the value of the darned _ Tue Lire or Apranam Liycoun. By Isaac N. Arnold. Chi- 


lace and other patterns we find here. 
courteously acknowledge the receipt of the monthly 
issues for last year. It is a neatly printed monthly of 
some thirty pages, subscription price one dollar 
year, edited by Miss Laura B. Starr, 872 Broadway, 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


y *THE Wipow Wyse. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. $1.00. 
{SysTemMaTic TEACHING PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 


We can but C880: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1885. 8vo., pp. 462. $2.50. 


KATHERINE. A Novel. 


By Susa 8. Vance. 


Philadelphia: 
1885. 16mo., pp. 346. 


By Wm. Hudson. 
Sunday School Association, London: 37 Norfolk 8t., Strand. Price, 
2d. 
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(Correspondence. 


CONCERNING MR. INGERSOLL. 


Epiror Uniry:—Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll, in the 
course of his annual lecturing tour, has again been 
heard in Cleveland. He dealt as usual with the old 
Bible stories, knocked the heads of the ancient He. 
brews together, interspersed here and there a phrase 
symbolical of brotherly love, while he stepped flat- 
footed on the dear traditions of the orthodox, and lit- 
erally tore the ten commandments to shreds. 

He charmed the poetic with his alliteration, vexed 
the hard-headed with his sharp logic, and more often 
amused the flippant with his coarse jokes. He really | 
seems to delight more in saying shocking thing than in| 


anything else he does. It is a pity to see a man of | 


his ability, with his great eloquence and power of ar- 


gument, lending himself to the cheap effects produced’ 


by negro minstrel methods. It is the sphere of some, | 
a happy and useful sphere, to be amusing, but Mr. 


Ingersoll can be more than this, and he onght to be. 


wens ee nope tree, and Whisk was proud to show his kind friend P 


always. ‘The man who spoke the 
his brother’s dead body ought not to be content 
wear the cap and bells. 


tures as he would a retainer’s fee! Itis hard to ac- 


cuse a man of insincerity, but to-day Mr. Ingersoll is | 

rich. He preaches charity and humanity; he should | 
dispense this life-giving food to the starving millions | 
instead of charging fifty cents a head for it. When 
Mr. Ingersoll convinces the thoughtful that he speaks 
for the good of his fellow man alone, he will have no 
Now he. 
stands, it seems to me, in the doubtful character of the 
lawyer who takes up a case not because he thinks it | 


lack of friends and influential following. 


right, but because it will be valuabie to him intrinsic- 
ally. vaey apeeany> E. 8. W. 
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Little Unity. 


squealed too, as loud as possible, in hopes that his 

mother would hear, and suddenly there was a 
commotion, and the little squirrels found themselves 
in the hand of a large man, while the little boy ran 
away as fast as possible. Now the large man, who 
was a doctor, wanted to take the little squirrels to 
their mother, but he did not know where they lived, 


Is he really sincere in his’ 
professions or does he accept the proceeds of his lec- 


and Frisk was so afraid of him that he jumped from 
his hand, and climbing up atree snuggled down on 
the first branch he came to. Whisk did not dare to 
do this, so he squealed with fright until an old squir- 
rel, who had a young family in a box in a tree in the | 
doctor’s yard, came running down the tree to see 
what little baby was in trouble. The doctor then 2 
Whisk down in:the grass and stepped back. Down — 
to the ground came Mrs. Brush-tail, but the was 4 
so tall that it was some time before she could find 
W hisk. When she did, she put her arms around 
‘him, soothed and petted him, and told him that she 
would take him home to her nice house in the big oak 
‘tree. Then she started off to show him the way, but 
the grass was tall and he could not well follow, so 
she kept coming back to help and encourage hina ce 
Presently they reached the foot of a large chestnut 


‘a 


) 


how nicely he could climb up its broad trunk and far — 
out on the wide branch. But alas for Whisk! A 
long, narrow bridge, made of rods fastened together, — 
led from the chestnut tree to the oak where Mrs. — 
Brush-tail’s house was situated, and poor little Whisk — 
did not dare to venture upon it. 
| Mrs. Brush-tail ran a few feet out on it, and then, § 
finding that she was not followed, came back and 
caressed Whisk, licking his fur and assuring him that — 
there was no danger and that her own children could ~ 
run over the bridge easily. After some time, he said — 
that he would try it; but when he had crawled to the — 
middle of the bridge, he became too frightened to go ~ 
any further, though she coaxed him and reasoned _ 
with him. Soshe ran along the bridge to her own 
= | house, and, bringing one of her little children back 
with her, introduced him to Whisk. 
“See!” said she, “here is a little squirrel, ne 


> 


: FRISK AND WHISK. 


Frisk and Whisk were two little squirrels. 


heard a shrill voice call out: 
rels!”’ 


They 
lived in a nest made of leaves and bark. This nest 
was in a tree in a little grove, and one morning when 
the mother squirrel went off to find some nuts, she 
told the little ones to be sure and hide if they should 
hear anything that sounded like a boy. But they 
were just learning to walk on the large branches of 
the tree, and were so interested in balancing them- 
selves that they did not think of danger till they) 
“My! See those squir- 
They jumped into their nest, and cuddled 
down close to the bottom, but soon a hand was thrust 
in, and the two little frightened squirrels were seized 
and deposited in the pocket of a boy. Frisk tried to 
crawl out of the pocket, but the boy’s hand was hold- 
ing the opening fast, and he dropped back again 
upon Whisk, who squealed with fright. Then Frisk B 


bigger than you, who can run along the bridge as fine 
: as anything! You need only to be brave.” : 

“Come,” said the little Brush-tail, “it is periectaa 
easy!” 

Thus encouraged, Whisk ventured to crawl further » 
along the bridge; but soon his courage gave out 
again, and this time Mrs. Brush-tail put two of her ~ 
paws on each side of him so that he could not possi- | 
bly fall, and, as he crawled forward, she moved wi 
him, holding him on, until he safely reached tl 4 
shelter of the new home. Then the kind doctor 
caught Frisk, and put him at the foot of the oak tree” 
in which the house was situated, so that he followed ~ 
Mrs. Brush-tail up to it without having to cross the” 
perilous bridge, and was delighted to find his brotl 
safe and sound. 

If you doubt the truth of this story, you can 
it for yourself in the first chapter of “Country C 


ins,” by Ernest Ingersoll, published by Harper 
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_ up, though without a pastor. 


4 
é 
rr 


_ that it may have another minister in train- 


_ Mrcn1ean.—Our readers will be glad to 
- learn that Rev. Albert Walkley, of Keene 
_ N. H., is soon to assume the work of min 


_ ees of the Michigan Conference. Mr. Walk- 
_ ley has always had his heart in the West, 
and has already put much of his head and 
~hand into our columns. When he arrives 
"we will find in him a willing yokefellow. 


Meramora, Inu.—On the 28th of Decem- 


~~ 7 


Liberal Fraternity, visited this place, the 
“county-seat of Woodford county, and was 
"greeted by a full court-house and most 
‘Appreciative audiences. 
Unitarian preaching ever heard here. 


3 worked up by a lady who was inspired 
© do so through the direct influence of ths 
! office mission. 


.;-% 


~ Inpra.—The Indian Messenger of Nov. 16 
telis an interesting story of a school-boy 
broadened by the doctrine of the Brahmo 
‘Bomaj accepting water to drink from a 
a 


ey ae 4 


*. 
> & 


his father ostracised him, but finally 
the father consented to go and see for him- 
‘self. He went to scoff but remained to 
“pray, and went home to receive his noble 
with tears even though his sectarian 
te be ruined forever. 


_ Inprana.—This much neglected State is 
scarcely yet to be mentioned without some 
liny ring smell of malaria in the nostrils 


a" 
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the taste of quinine in the mouth. 
tarianism does not thrive where the 
of India-cologogue is large. 


' 
' 


’ 


' Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class |G. Jennings, into the field as State Mission- 
3 | Jennings both apprehends the difficulties 
_ The Subscription price of Uniry is $1.50 of the situation and means to grapple with 


' 


_ The date on the address label indicates |ent by the following brief paper which he 
_ __ the time to which the subscription is paid. | read at the recent Conference at LaPorte. 
_ Remittances are acknowledged by chang- | It is printed in full, hoping that it may fall 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent under the eye of many of the liberal peo- 
ple in Indiana, and that they will be moved 
g In case a subscriber wishes his paper dis (thereby to give Mr. Jennings their most 
continued, law and ethics alike require him hearty codperation : 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. | 


per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be- 


= 


» ister-at-large in this State under the auspi- | 


xr, Mr. Effinger, Secretary of the Illinois | 


interesting fact about it is that the interest | 


shammedan, for which un-Hindu proced-_ 


marshes must be drained before the settlers 
can be expected to believe much in a 'reli- 
gion of this world. Where people have the 
ague they will necessarily have a great long- 
ing for heaven. But there is a better day 
in store for this great State. Perhaps the 
beginning of it was made by the action of 
the A. U. A. at its last meeting, in appro- 
priating funds to put our fellow-worker, A. 


ary of the Indiana Conference. That Mr. 


them in an intelligent way, is made appar- 


Unitarian church in Hobart has one of the 
largest Sunday-schools in the West outside 
of Chicago ; its average attendance is nearly 
one hundred, I have also preached at Han- 
na Station to an audience of about two hun- 
dred, where there is no church; I preached 
in a school-house. The people are asking 
for a church, one will doubtless be planted 
there ere long ; whether it will be Unitarian 
or Methodist will depend entirely on whether 
we move in this direction ornot. If we do 
move for an organization and a church in 
this place we can soon have here a good so-’ 
ciety. If we delay and another denomina- 
tion occupies the ground we shall probably 
never gain a foothold in this village, as 
there is room for only one church. Now I 


think the majority of the people would 


_prefer to have that liberal. 


At Union Mills Rev. Mr. Hicks began a 


liberal movement about a year ago. A so- 


| > > > > > 
|—clet zed " 
THE UNITARIAN OUTLOOK IN INDIANA. aOey 38 ROW Organ there which is prac 


| 


Porte, by the Secretary, A. G. Jennings. 


Unitarian ideas generally do not seem to 
have flourished in this State. While within 
the past ten years we have gained thirt 


_churches—Unitarianism in Indiana seems 


| S#erwoop, Micu.—We are glad to know | to have been gradually losing ground. A 
_ that the Sunday-school at this place is kept | few years ago there was what seemed a ! 
This school flourishing society in Indianapolis. There | Spreading our liberal thought throughout all 
has graduated one superintendent into the | was an active church in Evansville. 
Meadville Theological School, and we hope was a church in Valparaiso whic 


There 
h raised 
“over $1,200 annually for the support of 
its minister. Following this came the es- 
_tablishment on a strong basis of this church 
in La Porte and the church in Ho- 


setts and seemed full of life and energy. 
The church at Indianapolis is now reported 
dead beyond the power of resurrection. It 
is really absorbed into the Congregational 
church, which is organized on a very liberal 
basis. The church at Evansville is without 


a pastor, and there are many liberal people 


Unitarian movement. 
paraiso has been sold fordebt. Thechurch 
at La Porte one year ago seemed to be dy- 
ing, and the church at Hobart was depend- 


It was the first | ing on occasional supplies from Chicago. 
An 


One year ago this month I came to La 
Porte. The prospect did not seem encour- 
aging. I found a little band of devoted, 
disheartened disciples. I found a church 
building, and with a little encouragement 
from the A. U. A. I went to work. I have 
preached here every Sunday since with one 
exception, to an average audience of about 
fifty souls. We have reorganized the soci- 
ety and added about twenty new names to 
our church roll. I found no Sunday-school 
whatever when I came here andno encour- 
agement to establish one. I gave notice, 
however, that we would have a Sunday- 
school, and we began with five or six chil- 
dren. We now have a school numbering 
over thirty members. We have had two 
Sunday-school concerts which were well at- 
tended and were considered very successful. 
In addition to this work I have preached 
every two weeks in the evening at Hobart to 
an average audience of over three hundred. 


| 


The These are mostly working people. The 


in the city who are not identified with the | 
The church at Val- 


tically Unitarian. I have preached there 


made by applying to Messrs. Lord & Report read at the recent Conference in La | once to an audience of about one hundred. 


Bro. Hicks preaches every two weeks. I 
think this place with Hanna might soon 
support a minister. Hanna is about six- 
teen miles from La Porte. Union Mills is 


‘new societies in the West—while in our | between these places. I have preached once 
sister State, Michigan, great progress has at Valparaiso, ina hotel parlor, to an audi- 
‘been made in establishing and maintaining | ence of aboutthirty people. This is a field 


which ought not to remain uncultivated. 
With its Normal School of twelve hundred 
pupils, it offers great opportunities for 


Northern Indiana. The society has been 
unfortunate in the past and is now thor- 

oughly discouraged ; still, I think the people 
wish a church there and will do all they can 
to have one reéstablished. 3 
_ At South Bend a call is made for liberal 


’| bart, which settled a man from Massachu- preaching. Mr. Sunderland is arranging 


for a series of meetings in this place. Mr. 
_Crooker once sowed some seed in this city. 
The orthodox Congregational minister of 
‘Michigan City has proposed an exchange 
with the Unitarian minister in La Porte for 
January, 1885. It is evident from his posi- 
tion that he with his society is about ready 
to join our ranks. I have corresponded 
with other places in the State, and a general 
interest in our cause seems to be starting 
up everywhere. There are many places 
which I shall visit as soon as my work here 
permits. 

My observation and experiefice thus far 
have led me to conclude that with organized 
effort and a little more help and encourage- 
ment from outside, the Unitarian cause can 
be made to prosper in this State, and it 
seems to me the time has come to make such 
effort. Without this, even those churches 
which now have a name to live will wane and 
die—with this, the two churches which are 
now open will find encouragement and will 
be more vital than ever—with this also, 
those churches that I have named can be re- 
opened, other new movements can be begun, 
and all maintained until they can become 
self-supporting. The longer this matter is 
postponed the more difficult the work will 
be. “ Behold now is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation.” ‘ 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte, New 
desires to purchase a copy of 


rt, R. Reo 
nity, Vol. 


XI, No. 1 (March 1, 1883); also No. 14, of 
the same volume (Sept. 16, 1883). 
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Announcements. 


Free Lectures upor Unitarianism. 


The Secretary of the Western Conference, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, will speak on week 
evenings, without charge, except for expen- 


Business Notices. 


Between the invention of McCormick— 
his first reaper—and his harvester, lies a 
gulf which was bridged by the toil of busy | 
brains, evolving devices whose result is the 
machine now used. Between the American 


ses, at places within reasonable distance of | watches produced thirty-five years ago, by | 
Chicago, where there is no Unitarian Church | Dennison, and those of to-day, is an inter- 
or where he can help the cause of Rational | Va! marked also by successive inventions. | 
Christianity by so doing, upon the follow- Meanwhile competition has oftener begot- | 
ing topics: ten a passion for prodigious output than | 

1. Channing and the Rise of Unitarian- | a emulation for excellence. In this con-| 
ism in America. dition of affairs, the man who needs a reli- 


2. Theodore Parker and the Develop- 
ment of Unitarianism in America. 
3. Emerson as a Moral and Religious 


able time-piece must look for one perfect 
in those details of construction which the 
great factories, engrossed by rivalry in the 


Teacher. number of movements each shall make, are 

4. Darwin: His Life and Work, with | prone to overlook. 
especial reference to the effect of his doc-| Such is the Rockford Quick Train Watch, | 
trine upon Ethics and Religion. now used in the National Observatory, by | 

5. Robert Ingersoll: The Good and the | the Coast Survey, and also by railway men | 
Evil of his Teachings. Something more | 4nd others whose employment tests the | 
Rational and more True. quality of a watch.—Chicago Herald. 

6. Miracles in the Light of ‘To-day. ee ey ae eS Oe 

7. The Bible in the Light of To-day. 

8. The Seven Great Sacred Books or 
Bibles of Mankind. 


es 
THE INDEX. | 


7 ' Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and | 
9. The Better Religion Coming. treats every subject with directness and fear- | 
10. Whatis Unitarianism ? _ less independence, from the modern liberal point of 


Mr. Sunderland can also make a limited | — 
number of Sunday engagements. Address, | 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EDITORS: 
W.J. POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Hershey Hall Sunday Evening Lectures. 


| 

| 
. . . ; : | Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
The editor of this paper is delivering a Bissheame D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
series of Lectures on successive Sunday | Elizabeth Cady Stan Moncure D. Conway, 
evenings at Hershey Hall, Madison street, a Jacob Holyoake, C.D B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 


: ning E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
BOSS COFRSE of State. The following are | Robert C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 
his topics for the first four evenings: Tuttle 


I. Jan. 11, 1885.—The Religion of Char-| The Inder is a paper for those who want a first- 

acter and Its Foes class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 

hen with the times; that criticises theories and systems 

Il, Jan. 18.—Is Religion a Slow Growth | boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 

or a Sudden Gift? and true > ane: all; that sowenaiae et yon sepa- 

re : ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 

Ill. Jan. 25. The Difference between Re- justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
ligion and Superstition. 


aims to foster anobler spirit and quicken a higher 
IV. Feb. 1.—The Unitarian Message. in society and in the individual; to substi- 


purpose 
| Sate catholicity pee Master, humanitarianism for 
: . . . sectarianism, natural religious thought for dogma- 
A Lady wishes to obtain pupils, either | tism and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of 
singly or in classes, in English branches, | humanity here and now the aim of all private and 


French, German, Latin or music. Studied | PUblic activities. 
at the Massachusetts Normal School, as well | 


as privately with eminent teachers in the| Terms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
East, and has had experience in teaching. | free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 


Can give best references in Boston; in Chi- 
cago, refers to Rev. J. Vila Blake, resi- 
dence 20844 Warren Ave. Address G. C., 
725 West Harrison St., Chicago. 


The following course of Unitarian lect- | 


ures is being delivered at South Bend, 
Indiana. There is a prospect of starting a 
liberal movement in that city. These lec- 
tures are designed as an entering wedge: 

Jan. 13th. Rev. D. N. Utter; Subject: 
“Religion im the Light of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

Jan. 28th. Rev. J. Ll Jones: “Charac- 
ter.” 

Feb. llth. Rev. J. Vila Blake: “Natural 
Religion.” 

Feb. 25th. Rev. A. G. Jennings: Subject 
to be announced. 

Mar. llth. Rev. J. T. Sunderland: “The 
Seven Great Sacred Books or Bibles of 
Mankind.” | 


able to 

| B. F. UNDERWOOD, 

| 44 Boylston St., 

| Boston, Mass. 


KANKAKEE 


FLO U "LE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA. 


AND THE 


SOUTHEAST. 
For time tables and further particulars address J.C. 
TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
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MONSTROUS 
BARGAINS, 
65th | 


Semi-Annual 
Clearing Sale 
OF 


Supertine Clothing, j 
Supertine Furnishings. 


20 
PER CENT DISCOUN 


—FOR— 


CASH 


From the Marked Price of every / 
cle in our Establishment. 


HARVEY'S 


84 & 86 STATE St, CHICAG 


The reader will do well to send 
his order, with draft, and secure # 
discount; he will then get merchai 
dise at less than cost. Send for Ca 
alogue. 4 
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RosBert BROWNIN 
MONTHLY CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


Arranged by the Browning Club of Chicago s 
Introduction to the great Thought-Poet of this; 
eration. ¥ 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents, by Ps 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Gt 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. ‘a 


121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Ill. 
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Uhe Exchange Table. 


Society and Solitude. 
Anonymous. 
= and the world laughs with you; 
eep, and you weep alone; 
For the sad old earth must borrow its 
mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


- Sing, and the hills will answer; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air. 

- The echoes bound to a joyful sound, 
_  Butshrink from voicing care. 


- Rejoice, and men will seek you; 
\ eve, and they turn and go. 
- They want full measure of all your pleas- 
ure, 
But they do not need your woe. 


ture and social life. His books inspire the 
best preaching of the age in eve yr a 
nation, and are eagerly read by 
and most influential minds. 

Yousay of Emerson that “he grew toward 
heaven at the end,” meaning, apparently, 
that he became more like you in creed be- 
fore he died. But you know perfectly well 
that this statement, when you made it in 
Boston, was publicly and emphatically 
contradicted by Emerson’s family and 
friends, who intimated that the venerable 
saint had less and less respect for you in 
his last years. One is reminded of the 
Methodist Father Taylor’s retort, that he 
would rather go to hell with Emerson than 
have the company anywhere of certain 
modern Pharisees. 

You group Unitarians with Free-lovers, 
and insinuate that they are no better. But 
you know perfectly well that no people in 


Be glad, and your friends are many; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 
There are none to decline your nectared 
: wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gall. 


_ Feast, and your halls are crowded; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 

| Succeed and give, and it helps you to live, 
But no man can help you die. 


| There is room in the halls of pleasure 
' For alarge and lordly train, 

' But one by one we must all file on 

_ Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


To the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
An Open Letter in a New Orleans Daily. 


Dear Brother—In your sermon last Sun- 
day, in the First Presbyterian Church, you 
» go out of your way to make a fling at Uni- 
tarianism. It is so reported in the Times- 
P, Democrat. But is there not better business 
‘for you here in New Orleans than to try 
sa ‘to sow discord among those who ought to 
be working together for the welfare of man 
'and the kingdom of God? * * * 

- You confess that the Unitarians, Chan- 

' ning and Parker, were great philanthropists. 
" But was not philanthropy the test of true 
4a aa to him, which the Master gave, 
wher e parable of the sheep and the 
ts, he described as “the blessed of my 
r” those who had never made any 
Ritobe, ” but had truly served Him by 
sing what they could to help and save 
fellow men, feeding the hungry and 
sthing the naked, and befriending the 
TjTrienadiess ? 

_ You quote McCosh’s saying that “Unitari- 
| m is a corpse laid out ready for burial.” 
it within the past two years the Unitarian 
though a small body, has raised 
28,000 for special denominational pur- 
more than it ever before raised in 
ny two years—besides large sums for regu- 
: =~ church expenses and charitable objects. 
A ey lively corpse ! 
ou say that Ralph Waldo Emerson’s in- 
4 se, is “malarious”—a man of whom the 
: ‘devout Methodist, Father Taylor, said that 
Emerson was the most Christ-like man he 
r knew. Emerson’s sweet, saintly spirit, 
“noble Christian spirit, has done more 
2 any other single influence to purify 
i uplift our American civilization, litera- 


ar 
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; 
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terthan the Unitarians, and that free-love 
has no more determined enemies than 


the North stand higher for personal charac- 


they. 

Finally, you imply that none but those 
who hold your creed have any right to be 
at peace with God. But what better proof 
is there of “peace with God” than personal 
saintliness? And has not every church, even 
the Catholic and the Unitarian, many true 
saints, who never slander or abuse others, 
but are full of love and honesty, and surely 
must be at peace with God ? 

How can you have any “peace with God” 
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M* KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Next (seventeenth) School year 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Masesach 
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guerra ee HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Prepares for College. Science, Art, Music. Beau- 
tiful and healthful location. Established in 1869. 
JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


a 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGIGAL SCHOOL. 
begins the next Academic Year September 29, 
The main purpose of the institution is to prepare 
young men for the Unitarian Ministry. ere is 
no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of library, 
and all necessary expenses are very moderate. For 


full particulars apply to 
Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. 


Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Pean. 
STUDY ™ Thorough and practi- 

cal instruction given 

by mail in Book-keeping, Business 

Terms reasonable. Send stamps for 
PAMPHLET to CORRESPONDENCE BUSINESS 
SCHOOL, 451 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CYA ~ L AN 
Y/ 
Oy Y, ALL 
College. Newark, New Jersey. 
LARGEST, BEST (and considering facilities), the 


CHEAPEST in the U. 8. Life Scholarship only $40. 
Sitaations for graduates. For wr address 


OLEMAN, Principal. 


4, 


after making these misrepresentations ? 

With sincere admiration for your ability | 
and for your many earnest words in good | 
causes, but with regret for these utterances | 
of unchristian bigotry, I am your well- 
wisher, Cuas. A. ALLEN. 
‘Church of the Messiah, New Orleans, Dec. 
23, 1884. 


The Other Side of Some Truths. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
. Where there’s a way there’s a will. 


Spare the child and spoil the rod. 
Too many broths spoil the cook. 


two dogs. 
A stitch in nine saves time. 


Deep waters run still. This proverb is 
sometimes written, “Still waters run deep.” 
This is sheer nonsense; still waters don’t 
run at all. 


It’s a wise father that knows his own 
child. 


Best be off with the new love before 
you're on with the old. 


Those who live in stone houses shouldn’t 
throw glass. 


There’s many a lip ’twixt the cup and 
the slip. 


Brevity is the wit of soul. 

When love flies in at the window poverty 
flies out at the door. 

A pin a gross is a day per year. 


It’s useless to lock the horse after the sta- 
ble is stolen. 


When the wit is in, the wine is out. 


Every day has its dog. Some days have | 


HIGHLAND HALL COLLEGE. 


For THE HicHER EpvucaTIon OF GIRLs AND WOMEN, 
HIGHLAND PARE, ILL. 


[23 miles from Chicago onthe C. & N. W. R. BR.) 
Begins its Tenth Year Srrremser 17. 
PUPILS RECEIVED AT ANY TIME. 
, Full Collegiate Course ; also thorough Preparatory 
course. Special advantages for the study of 
Music, Art and the Modern Languages. 


“MRS. HELEN EKIN STARRETT, Principal. 


| Assisted by a full corps of accomplished Teachers. 
ee" Catalogues on Application. 


CRAZY QUILTS AND PATCHWORK. 


| 

| One dozen beautiful Appliqué Figures, Birds, 
Butterflies, Flowers, etc., for 50 cents; and one 
| ounce of assorted a My 4 gaxaerered silk for 40 

cents. Send Postal Ord 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG C0.., 


469 wee At: hee MARKET ST., 


New York 
S | gant Silks and Velvets—makes a full 

yard. Sent postpaid for $1. The best 
assorted one dollar pac put up. 

We have a set of 35 Pa for ornamenting the 
silk pieces, consisting of Birds, Butterflies, poms 
Spiders and webs, F Kate Greenaway ea and 
etc. They can be instan tactaatie emned © n the 
then outlined, embroidered or pain Ang aa 


the set, with material for treneferzing, Oy 
the » aove, 4 6. Address J. L. ATTEN. 38 


The Novelty Rug Machine, 


(Pat. Dec. 27, 1881.) 


Makes Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mit- 
tens, etc., wi ith ease and rapidity. 
Price, only one dollar single machine 
with full directions, sent by mail on 
receipt of the price. Agents wanted. 
Apply for circulars to E. Ross & Co., 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Wauseon, Ohio, also Dealers in Bug 
Patterns. 


| 


PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 


| 75 Pieces, néarly all different, of ele- 


' 


BYY! NORTH RN CROWN any oy Gaielte 


ONE DOLLAR EDITION | 
Memoir of Dr. Gannett. 


Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian 
Minister in Boston. By his Son, WILLIAM 
©. GANNETT. With portrait. 12mo, 580 pp. 


The stereotype plates of this work having been 
given tothe Association by the author, it is en- 
abled to publish this exceedingly cheap edition 
at only one-third the former price. 


“ We have here a fine specimen of that rarest 
of all lite roducts, a truthful biography. 
We have read it from beginning to end without 
any arrest of judgment, any qualification of per- 
fect sym y, any questioning as to the wis- 
dom or fitness of what it contains, or the omis- 
sion of anything which ought to have had place 
in it.""-—Christian Register, on. 


“This book has a double-interest. As a biog- 
raphy, it gives afull and vivid portraiture of a 
as interesting man. Fora background 
to the personal history, it gives in broad lines an 
historical sketch of the origin and general course 
of the Unitarian movement in America. The 
writer has dope his work well, both as biog- 
rapher and as religious historian. The quality 
of fairmindedness, evidently an inherited one, | 
appears throughout the volume. The son’s hand 

has drawn the father’s picture lovingly with the 

insight of sympathy, and with discrimination, 

and never transcending the limits of good taste. 

His own theological standpoint has been favora- 

ble to fairness as an historian of parties; a Uni- | 
tarian, as his father was, but belonging to the | 
other wing of the denomination, he has been | 
very just to both, and to the Orthodox as well. | 
—Christian Unton, New York. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


American Unitarian Association, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


INVESTORS 


SHOULD CONFER WITH : 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA. 


If you wish to loan money on ae buy a 
t 


farm, a mill, or business property in the North- | 


west, write to us. 
i BUSHELS of POTATOES 


| 39 2 PER ACRE. 


from our new Green Mountain Potato. A won 

derful variety. Send for Particulars and triple 
your crop. Our new Catalogue of Seeds, Pota- 
toes, Grain, &c., describes all varieties. A great 

reduction in prices for ’8&. As the introducers of | 
the Mammoth Pearl Potato, Yankee Prolific | 
Oats, the wonderful Martin Amber Wheat, and 
scores of other good varieties, we claim the con- 
fidence of the public. Handsomest Catalogue pub- 
lished, sent free. J. A. EVERITT & CO.. Seeds- 


men Watsontown, Pa. 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CU, 


O° AiO!" 


bossed ; a8, ) 
ror we ah for A ‘Atbeme, 30 O44 ranafer B 
style Red Napkins, 1 Pack Puzzle Cards, 1 Pocket Book. 
Ail the above goods for 26cts. Address, F.S. VERY, 
116 South 4th Street, Williamsburg, N: ¥. 


a ——E - — 
s ; = | 
eats = 
oF 


———$ 5, 
for Wood or Metal. sealer 
Saws, Scroll Saws, Formers, 


| 


| 


Send a Postal Card to the 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When catalogue and name of nearest dealer, where 


our superior vehicles can be seen, will be sent. 


We have the largest factory in the world for manu- 
facturing first-class and superior 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 


Surrey Wagons, 


a&@-Our vehicles are first-class, and are for sale by 
dealers in almost every town and city in the U. 8. 


AND OUR POPULAR 


PLATFORM AND PHAETON CARTS, 


the latter the most perfect and free from horse motion. 


Aa We make our own wheels from the best timber 
(sawed by our own mills) that can be obtained from 
the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the second 
growth hickory district. 


—— — — a ee 


The Great Interior Fruit Belt and Sani- 
tarium of Southern California.—Full informa. 
tion, including pamphlet, sent rrREeE, regarding the 
climate, health, fruit productions, lands, homes, 
etc., in the interior valleys of Semi-Tropic Califor- 
nia, and the profits of fruit culture in this wonder- 
ful land, by addressing L. M. HOLT, Riversripg, 
Cau., Secretary San Bernardino Immigration Asso- 


ciation. 


IN Zia 


Fertile and Healthful 
Highlands of Florida, 


a Northern colony invites you to investigate its in- 
ducements and investments, good school, church, so- 
ciety, excellent water, two railroads. A strictly 
temperance town, Agents wantede erywhere. For 
free circulars, maps, &c,, address J. H. FOSS, Gen’l 
Manager, Belleview, Marion Co., Florida. 


Evolution 2 Religion. 


BY JOHN FISKE. 


“The Gem of the Addresses” at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 


Published in tract form by the Free Religious 
Association. Price 5 cts.; sent by mail, 6 cts.; 
ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for $2.50, Buy it for 
distribution. Address 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
44 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PHONETIG SHORTHAND, 70% SEuF 


Price, $1 50. Special Instruction by mail, $6.00. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT A DOG7 | 
If so, send for BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, containing colored plates, 
zoo engravings different 
ices they are worth, and where to 
_ them. Also, cuts of Fur- 


ishing Goods of all kinds. Di 
ni in + a8 0 and B: 


Y ALL ODDS 


DEST EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha),and that it is preferred 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
between 


Milwaukee, La Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(on Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 

inn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
gona, Clinton, Marshalltown, Iowa, Freeport, Figin, 


its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of su a 
e aon the patrons of this road, are its DA 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL SLEEPING 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 
its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are 
unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not naar | any other road any> 
where. It short, it is asserted that it is the Best 
Equipped Road in the World. 


of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishin 
the various branches of this road, 

It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and 
has over four hundred passenger conductors constant- 
ly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketa 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 
them. It costs no more to travel on this route, that 


by the poorly equipped roads. 
For maps, donuteties circulars and summer resort 


ocal ticket office, write to the 


: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Rockford, Ill, are amongst the 800 local stations on =~ 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West a 


grounds are accessible by* — 


nt for tickets via this route, AND 
gives first-class accommodations, than it dves to go & 


pers, or other information not obtainable at your — 4 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R'Y, — 
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UNITY, Vol. XIV. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. 


The issue for September Ist, 1884, begins the | 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME 


of Unirry. With unchanged management and an un- 
abated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- 
structive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- 
clusive movement in religion. It has convictions for 
the propagation of which it was established and for 
which it will continue to work with earnestness and 
love. These are epitomized in its motto. It tries to 
emphasize the grand and universal words of faith to 
the subordination of minor dogmas and theological 
dividing lines. Believing that all religious sects have | 
their mission and legitimate constituency, Unrry ; 
prefers to work for and with the Unitarian move- 
ment, which has a word that will be welcomed by the | 
many who are left outside all denominational lines. 
It seeks to encourage the freest thought, the devout- | 
est feelings, and the noblest living, all of which it 
tries to embody in the three lasting institutions of 
civilization,—tue Home, tue Cuvurcn, and THE Stare. 
In this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 


us with contributions. All our readers are cordially 
invited to send news items, essays or other matter 
for publication. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


Jenxin Lioyp Jones.—Editor. 


Cuaries H. Kear.—Office Editor. 
Pror. W: F. Aten. 
Muss Jane ANDREWS. 
Gro. BaTcHELOR. 
Miss 8. B. Beats. 
J. Virus BLAKE. 


Miss Jenny Lu. Jones. 
Mrs. 8. C. Li. Jongs. 
ArtTuur M. Jupy. 

Mars. KaTuarine F. Kern 
J. C. LEARNED. 

Mas. E. T. LEonarp. 
Miss Lity A. Lona. 

Miss Jennie FE. McoCarne. 
Mrs. Anna B. McManan. 
NewTon M Mann. 

Mrs. E. E. MAREaN. 
EpwWin D. Mean. 

Pror. THomas Metca.y. 
CuaR.Les D. B. MILLs. 
Mrs. Anna L. PARKER. 
Wha. H. Prerson. 

Miss F. L. Roperts. 

M. J. SAVAGE. 

Mrs. Minnie 8S. Savace. 
H. M. Simmons. 

Mrs. Mary P. W. Smiru. 
JOHN SNYDER. 

J. N. Spriaee. 

Gigs B. STepsins. 
GEORGE STICKNEY. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
GreorGce A. THAYER. 
Pror. JoHn TUNIS. 
Davip N. Urrer. 
ALBERT WALKLEY. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS. 
C. W. WENDTE. 

James H. Westy 

Mrs FE. T. WILKEs. 
Mars. C. P. Woo.uey. 


Mrs. Axspie M. Gannett. 
- W.C. Gannett. 

Muss Evua A. Grzzs. 

G. E. Gorpon. 

Harrie Tyne GriswoLp. 
arp H. Hatt. 

£ox Mitis Hayes. 
Miss Frorence Hitron. 
F. L. Hosmer. 

Miss De Erre Howarp. 
KRisTorer JANsoN. 
Mrs. Annie W. Jounson. 
Mics Evuen C. Jones. 


, SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$1.50 per annum, in advance. 
Single copies, 7 cents. 


Sample Copies will be sent free to any address on 
application. Our friends are especially requested to 
send us the names of persons likely to be interested 


in the paper. 
Published by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ing a school within 500 feet of a liquor 


observed that he would believe nothing he 
either need or can give help. The following is an 


imperfect list of those who have more recently aided | 
_I know.” 


adjectives in their vocabulary. 


pair of locks off cut?” 
wilt thou therewith, my child?” 


jocoseria. 


SHE 
Golegrote Book Gh,, 


“Suppose that we part (work done comes play) 13S Wabash Av»’., Chicago 


With”— 


“What does Good Friday mean?” asked WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
one Halsted street urchin of his companion. 


“You'd better go home and read your Rob- Booksellers and Stationers, 


inson Crusoe,” was the withering reply. o- 


Catalogues of new and standard books 
will be sent to any address without charge, 
Illustrated list of works of American authors 


sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 

N. B. The prices quoted in the catalogues 
which we send out are the Pus tisHers’ Reran, 
Prices. These, unless marked net, are subject toa 
uniform discount of TWENTY PER CENT. to indi 
vidual buyers. Special terms are offered to the 
trade and to public libraries. Any book in print 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the net price, with 
enough added to cover postage, at the rate of one 
cent for each two ounces. The postage on an ordi- 
nary 16mo. book is about ten cents, and other sizes 
in proportion, Orders by mail are especially solic 
ited, and wil! receive prompt and careful attention, 
Liberal books a specialty, our store being the West- 
ern agency for the publications of Geo. H. ELLs and 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A fire broke out in a Louisville church 
during services last Sunday. It was with 
great difficulty that several of the congre- 
gation were awakened in time to save their 
lives.—-New York Graphic. 


“Yes, sir!’ said the liquor-dealer, “it is a 
good law that prevents any one from open- 


saloon. School-houses are the ruin of the 
trade, anyway.—Somerville Journal. 


A skeptical young man, one day con-| 
versing with the celebrated Dr. Parr, 


could not understand. “Then, young man, 
your creed will be the shortest of any man 


JAMES PYLE'S 


A young gentleman who spent his vaca- 
tion in the Catskills says he met a party of 
young ladies who appeared to have but two 
If a thing 
was not lauded as. “simply perfect” it was 


contem ptuously styled “perfectly simple.” 


A Dutch joke translated: Little Fritz: “O 
pap, may I for me not from thy beard a 
Father: “What 
Little 

rabbit mend, from whom has 
the tail out snatched.” 


| Fritz: “ 


rds 5.0 THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
Washing and Bleaching 
In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


VFS LAB TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY. and ad universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of iepitaticss 
to mislead. PEARLINE i 


well des 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and i 
ways bear« the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


—— 
———————— 


A firm, having used a type-writer in con- 
ducting their personal correspondence de- 
partment, received a letter from an indig- 
nant customer, saying: “I want you to 
understand that you needn’t print letters. 
sent to me. I can read writing, even 
yours; and I don’t want to be insulted by 
reflections on my education.” 


-_ —-—- 


Little Robby came home with his new 
hat limp.as a dishcloth. “For goodness’ 
sake!” cried his mother, “where have you 


SMITH’S DIAGRAM OF 
been?” Robby began to whimper as he 
replied: “A feller threw my hat into the | 


frog-pond.” “Oh, Robby!” exclaimed his | PARI | JAME \ A KY | nN | Lf. 


sister, “you threw it in yourself! I saw ‘Showing the relation of any motion to every other motion, and t 


you do it!” “Well,” said Robby contempt- tog ther with «ey containing concise RD ee pee Mapes 
| 


- 


uously, “ain’t I a feller?” Tent 08 © very vapeanineas cede monn 
‘PAN More of the essence of parliamenwry practice in smal speceand 


vary i 
‘ ; of order than we find in any other manual.""—N. Y. 
Sue Struck To Her TALE. —JTustice Walsh: | piR6Sityosmennsmen, joders and at presiding officers, a8 
How old are you? | pes of Guatiavaene und theatness. Price 60 ota 


Witness (a lady): Thirty. 

Justice Walsh: Thirty! I have ee 
you give the same age in this court for the | 
last three years. | 

Witness: Yes. I am not one of eens | ae 
persons who say one thing to-day and 


| another to-morrow.—Brooklyn Standard, 


